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FORMATION VERSUS REFORMATION 
Epwarp F. Haywarp 


HE WORLD, like our bodies, has its climacterics. Every now and~then-it makes—a 
fresh start. The present seems to be such a period when the forces at work are for- 
mative. Weno longer hear much about reformation. When Saint Paul spoke so confi- 
dently of putting off the old man and putting on the new, he was not attempting to patch up 
the old order. “Till Christ be formed in you,”’ was his one thought. This is why the. atmos- 
_- phere of a church or a school is more, hopeful than that of a reformatory. The house of 
correction convicts the home. If the home fails, where shall constructive work, character- 
building be done? . 
This, too, is why reformatory work is apt to be so costly to the one who engages in it. 
“T have never known an active reforming philanthropist,” said a most judicious critic, “who 
_ was also a fair-minded and tolerant man.’ When Jesus took a child and set in the midst of 
them he became morally creative, and at the same time escaped the customary reactions of 
the agitator’s life. When the Church ceased to be true to itself, the Reformation came; but 
it might better have been called the Formation. Then a spirit was liberated which was cre- 
ative alike in religion, in government, and in society. 
. Our world is now being made over again. A process of reconstruction is going pain- 
- fully forward. Compare the purpose which the Pilgrims announced when they came to this 
‘country with the practice into which we have been slipping along the well-oiled incline of 
our easy and luxurious lives. To reform the stealth and subterfuge, the jealousy and sus- 
picion out of the blood of the nations will be difficult, if not impossible, by mere process of 
elimination. A new programme, a divine economy is needed. We must say what the 
prophet Nehemiah said to rulers of Jerusalem, “Let us rise up and build.” It is manifestly 
impossible for the nations of the world to go on living side by side on the old basis. The 
‘world must return to its best convictions and ideals, and begin to practise the belief that 
_ tightness, righteousness, is the only test of success and power. Unlearning the past, we 
___ must begin to live the life of brotherhood, and realize the thought which lies embedded in 
the hitherto meaningless phrase, “The family of nations.” 
___ Already we have begun to see that this is true scientifically as well as spiritually, that 
__ the law works practically where all other procedure fails. We are coming back to simple, 
_ fundamental things. © 
_____ The architects who have in hand the rebuilding of devastated parts of Europe tell us 
____ that the great wreckage of towns and villages will not be wholly a loss, for now they can re- 
build according to a plan which will insure unity and fitness. So must we reconstruct the 
_ merely blind growths, the haphazard structures of our past living. 
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BOSTON, MARCH 20, 1919 


Called to a Great Mission 
Y THE ELECTION of Rev. Minot Simons to be 


secretary of the new and important Department 

of Church Extension the directors of the Ameri- 

can Unitarian Association not only win the 
approbation of the whole fellowship, because Mr. 
Simons is without a superior among us in all that makes 
an effectual missionary leader, but they also declare to 
the church and the world that the free gospel of the lib- 
eral faith must command in an effectual way the atten- 
tion of the country and the world. It is a carefully 
wrought consummation. ‘The hope will be intense that 
Mr. Simons will accept the office as a solemn call to duties 
which we feel confident appeal strongly to his tempera- 
ment and disposition. It is a happy coincidence, and 
purely such, that he wrote by invitation an article for 
Tue RectstER which was published last week. That re- 
veals his characteristic zeal and emphasis. It is the thing 
which distinguishes his present ministry in the church in 
Cleveland. Under his guidance we believe a new fruit- 
fulness would come to our ‘denominational activity, for he 
not only knows the gospel, but he knows men and the 
laws of religious propaganda among men. He has been 
doing the thing successfully in a community for a parish 
which we now call him to do in the country for the 
denomination. What a golden day for him, for all of us, 
when, to quote from his article, “It is Unitarianism which 
the leading orthodox war-ministers are preaching in so- 
called orthodox churches, men who have been ‘over 
there’ and are now back preaching our ideas to willing 


congregations whose minds have been closed to Uni- 


tarianism as such. Our time of testing is now.” Yes, it 
is time to claim our own where it is falsely appropriated, 
and still more is it time to tell all men that we are in 
business to win the world to the true religion of Christ. 


The Revival of Great Debates 


HEN PRESIDENT LOWELL of Harvard sent 
his challenge to Senator Lodge publicly to debate 
the League of Nations, he little knew that he was in the 
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way of reviving popular interest in forensic eloquence 
and the discussion of the great questions of the time. 
That is what appears to be coming. All over the land , 
we are hearing of other challenges and acceptances. Not 


since the Lincoln;Douglas debates, it may be, has there - 


arisen so much promise of response by public assemblage 
for the study of political and social questions. That is 
excellent. It is a far more stimulating and efficacious 
form of instruction than the forum meetings with a single 
speaker, for two men in contest give the zest that hu- 
man nature loves. ‘The two sides of a question opposed 
to each other on the spot make an issue. There it is be- 
fore you, alive, contending, exhilarating. Of course, it 
would have been most unfortunate not to give the people 
the fullest light upon every vital phase of the League of 
Nations. We have refrained from criticism of the atti- 
tude of friends of the League in seeming at least obdurate 
against public inquiry, because we would not do the least 
thing to injure the sacred cause; and now we are glad 
that the good open American way of airing the whole 
subject is prevailing. ‘These be historic days. We look 
back to Washington and the Revolution, to Lincoln and 
the Rebellion, and call them history. They were. But 
we are living in grander days, with results impending 
that will enable our children who are old enough to un- 
derstand them to talk almost like oracles to the next gen- 
eration. Marvellous are the experiences and ideas of the 
present hour. Thus far, it must be admitted, the people 
have not been informed intelligently about the terms of 
the world’s greatest covenant. ‘They have been bluntly 
for it or against it, usually as the result of some chance 
opinion, some prejudice, some impulse. On with the 
debates ! 


To Make Anarchy Everywhere Impossible 


AKING A LONG VIEW in quietness in these days 

of Bolshevism, it is comforting to recall that remark- 
able aphorism, “Anarchy is impossible.” A teacher of 
history. uttered it in one of those class-room casuals which 
become better cherished.than the main themes. How 
true that is of the best instructors. Human beings can- 
not remain lawless. "Tis not their nature to. Indeed, a 
people is never so void of order as the newspapers and 
even the historians represent it. It may have revolutions, 
wars, and violent uprisings, but it never gets completely 
mad and reckless. A sporadic case or two of awfulness, 
like a Spartacide assault in Berlin, gets, and deserves, 
great attention, as a warning to all of us. But it is really 
only for a little while. People cannot go on in violation 
of their natures, in great numbers. Every atom of a 
being, physical, mental, moral, spiritual, is joined to- 
gether in a high measure of unity and co-ordination. 
There is an evenness and a likeness in our conduct, 


whether we live in a republic like the United States or 7 


in a repudiated despotism like Russia, which proclaims 
us human beings after all, with kindred needs and hopes, 
services and decencies. It is true that, because of injus- 
tice, ignorance, and deceitfulness, people in many places 
are permitted to grow up into an easily upset equilibrium. 
We have Mexico at our very doors. The Mexicans, like 
ourselves, are good people, because they are human 
beings. It is shameful they have been so despitefully 


_treated by their iniquitous leaders. They are verging on 


anarchy continually, it seems to us, not because they want — 
it, but because they are definitely mistrained into it. 
Thankfully we learn of the establishment of a university 
in Morelia, capital of the state of Michoacan. It is simi- 
lar, the Mexican minister to the United States informs us, - 
to our own universities in standard and organization. ‘The — 
university comprises the following: Faculties of medicine, 
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fruitful labor. 


law, and engineering; teachers’ colleges for men and 
women; preparatory and agricultural schools; industrial 
school for girls; school of arts and crafts; and academy 
of fine arts. The attendance has been almost eight hun- 


- dred boys and girls. The university possesses large and 


modern buildings, with furniture, libraries, laboratories, 
and museums best adapted for teaching. It is governed 
by an autonomous university council. There is one other 
thing needful. Send the gospel, send missionaries to our 
neighbors. For this spells the sure end of anarchy, and 
the reign of law and light. 


One Thousand Laymen at Springfield 


HERE ARE EARNEST HOPES that one thousand 

laymen will attend the meeting of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League in Springfield, Mass., April 11 and 
12. Invitations are being sent to every parish 
throughout the land with the urgent request that 
at least one man, and not more than ten men, 
be sent as delegates to the meeting. Special pains 
will be taken to enlist the support and presence of 
churches in the South, the West, the Far West, and Can- 
ada. What a triumphant thing if every parish would 
answer, “Present!” ‘The committee to whose hands was 
intrusted the making of a constitution and by-laws have 
done persistent, efficient, and thorough work, and they 
will submit to the delegates a strong report. ‘They have 
held many meetings, have solicited and received from 
many sources counsel and criticism in their labors. They 
will go to Springfield with the right to be satisfied with 
their efforts for the greater usefulness and power of the 
men in the church. Those who await the meeting will 
not be disappointed. One thing is of the greatest im- 
portance. It is to be a league of churchmen, for the 
promotion of religious worship and service, for the 
strengthening of the organization of the church. To unite 
our now too scattered spiritual forces, and to concentrate 
them upon a single great, permanent, deep programme, 
will do more for our Unitarian new era than any mind 
can imagine. So, whoever you are who read this, es- 
pecially if you are a man, remember these days in Spring- 
field, and if possible be present at the formal launching 
of the greatest men’s enterprise in the history of our 


church. 


. Mazzini Speaks to Us 
JOSEPH MAZZINI is a lively companion for these 
wonderful days. His idea of a state (which we here 
append) is corrective of both extremes in one-sided think- 
ing,—that of renouncing our own country for the world, 
and that of withdrawing from the world for our own 
country. He says: “Country is not a mere zone of ter- 
ritory. The true country is the Idea to which it gives 
birth; it is the thought of love; the sense of communion 
which unites in one all the sons of that territory. With- 
out the nation there can be no humanity, even as without 
organization and division there can be no expeditious and 
Nations are the citizens of humanity, as 
individuals are the citizens of the nation. And as every 
individual lives a twofold life, inward and of relations, 
so do the nations. As every individual should strive to 
promote the power and prosperity of his nation through 
the exercise of his special function, so should every na- 
tion in performing its special mission, according to its 
special capacity, perform its part in the general work, 
and promote the progressive advance and prosperity of 
humanity. Nationality and humanity are therefore 


equally sacred. To forget humanity is to suppress the 
aim of our labors; to cancel the nation is to suppress the 
instrument by which to achieve the aim.” . 
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Zionism in the Light of the War 


OW PLAINLY THIS APPLIES to the Zionist 

movement! We observe the growth of the idea of a 
homeland for the Jews with a changing mind. Hitherto 
it seemed to us backward and impossible for these people 
to set up a state in their own original land. We did not 
believe, and do not now believe, any considerable number 
of Jews will take residence in Palestine. But we do be- 
lieve they should have a state. What is the greatest 
weakness of the Jewish people? ‘Their scattered millions 
and their sadly lacking solidarity—we quote themselves 
as to this latter condition—are due, we believe, to the 
fact that they have been bereft of a national conscious- 
ness. ‘They call no place home. Their strongest leaders 
have increasing difficulty in persuading the people’s 
united loyalties to Jewish ideals. It is otherwise with 
your Frenchman or your Englishman. He belongs some- 
where, definitely, physically, mentally. He is an example 
of Mazzini’s proposition that nationality is necessary 
for human service. The war proved it. Let the Jews 
establish a government, however small, on the sacred 
land of their fathers; let them there renew the institu- 
tions of Israel at her historic best; let them nurture their 
peculiar gifts, especially that of religion, which has by no 
means been enriched by these years of non-nationality 
as it would have been if the nation had continued ;—let 
them do these things, and we are convinced they will 
enter upon a new era. They will become citizens of the 
world with a distinct national contribution to all peoples ; 
and they will be happier than they have been in a thou- 
sand, yes, two thousand years. 


A Certain Hardness in Our Temper 


CERTAIN HARDNESS, intolerance, immaturity, 

is too much with us in this country, in matters of 
opinion. The American temper is not, emphatically not, 
liberal. Even among the people of our free churches there 
is a small percentage of misplaced souls who agree with 
you only because, as they say, you first agree with them. 
They get it in our national life. We sing exultantly, “One 
in the freedom of the truth,” and instanter some one, 
uttering his freedom of the truth, is pilloried right in the 
sanctuary, not because he is false, but because we do not 
like it. There are in such exhibitions of both bad man- 
ners and worse liberalism the reasons for the lack- of 
progress of the liberal cause. Some of us outdogmatize 
the dogmatic. Of course, this is not peculiar to our 
church; but it is utterly indefensible in our church. It 
is true of us all over the country. We are a youthful, 
undiscriminating people when it comes to thought and 
the feeling that accompanies thought. Mr. Philip Gibbs, 
one of the greatest of war journalists, tells ts about our- 
selves without that hesitancy which is akin to conde- 
scension. He says: “I find them [the Americans] keener 
than English people, more vital and intense, less reserved 
in the expression of thought, straighter and bolder in 
what they think, though less subtle and sensitive to half- 
tones and the scales between light and shade. ‘They are 
uncompromising and see things black or see things white. 
They have no use for the gray twilight of thought, as 
far as I have observed. ‘This makes them good friends 
or bad enemies.” ‘That is as accurate an indictment of 
our state of culture and spiritual temper as we have ever 
read. Is it not the function of our own church, and in- 
deed of all the churches, to make people understand that 
before any intellectual opinion comes the spirit of a man, 
—his urbanity, his immunity from shock except by im- 
moralities, his unvarying kindness, his firm but decent 
presentation of his ideas; in sum, his good temper. 
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NE OF THE DIFFICULT preliminary problems 
C) of peace was satisfactorily settled last week, when 
the spokesman of the Allies made a definite 
pledge to supply food to Germany until the next harvest, 
in return for the surrender of the German merchant 
marine for the use of the Allies and the United States. 
The question was beset with some difficulties owing to 
the attitude of the French representatives, who at a con- 
ference held in Spa a few days earlier had shown a dis- 
position to enforce upon-the Germans the surrender of 
their ships without any pledge of furnishing food. The 
decision was reached on the insistence of the British and 
the French delegates, in accordance with President Wil- 
son’s declaration that the defeated enemy must be 
“neither looted nor starved.” 


Blockade against Germany 
to be Lifted Soon 

Another definite step toward the restoration of normal 
conditions in the world, so far as they can be restored in 
the wake of the wave of ruin that has swept over it, is to 
be seen in the intimations from Paris that the lifting of 
the blockade against Germany is already being put into 
effect. Although the German delegates last week failed 
to obtain any formal assurance to that effect from the 
representatives of the Allies and the United States, an 
assurance was issued through the press that the barrier 
that has divided Europe in two will soon be obliterated 
and the interchange of commodities between the defeated 
powers and their victorious opponents will be under full 
headway this summer, under the conditions agreed upon 
to prevent Germany from applying those measures which 
gave her such a powerful hold upon the resources of the 
world before the outbreak of the war. 


Will Open Wider Market 
for American Farmer 

To the American farmer the lifting of the blockade 
will mean a welcome extension of markets—an extension 
which alone can save him from serious losses through 
the sale at peace prices of supplies which he produced 
and accumulated at war costs for labor, machinery, and 
materials. In one commodity only—wheat, of which the 
price has been guaranteed by the Government—has the 
farmer been able within the past two or three months to 
obtain a return in money commensurate with the abnor- 
mal cost of production. By restricting the market for 
such supplies, the blockade against Germany involved 
the American food producer in heavy losses, for which 
the lifting of the blockade will partly compensate if it is 
effected without the loss of too much time. 


President Stands Firmly 
by the League of Nations 

Discordance of views on various phases of the League 
of Nations indicated again, at the beginning of the week, 
some of the difficulties that beset what the peoples of 
the world seem to have agreed in regarding as a basic 
purpose of the Peace Conference. While from French 
sources came the information that the League of Na- 
tions in all probability would not be incorporated in the 
treaty of peace, except possibly as a declaration of pur- 
pose, President Wilson took the occasion of his arrival 
in France to reiterate his intention to use all his en- 
deavors to make the draft of the agreement a part of 
the treaty. In this declaration the friends of the princi- 
ple embodied in the League of Nations saw the only 
hope for the success of the new international relation. 
For it has been assumed from the beginning that if the 
completed structure of the League of Nations is not in- 
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cluded in the treaty of peace, the essential machinery for 
the enforcement of the letter and spirit of the treaty will 
have been omitted. 


American Delegates 
Oppose Secret Treaties 

A tangible demonstration of the moral value of Amer- 
ican participation in the deliberations of the Peace Con- 
ference was seen last week in the attitude of the Ameri- 
can members of the commission for the adjustment of 
conflicting territorial claims as between Italy and Greece. 
The representatives of the other great powers in the 
commission took the ground that the islands of the 
Dodecanessus should be awarded to Italy because they 
had been promised to Italy under the terms of the secret 
interallied treaty signed in 1915. The American dele- 
gates took the grounds that as the islands are inhabited 
by Greeks they should be ceded to Greece regardless of 
any agreements that may have been entered into con- 
cerning their disposal. Kor the same reason the Ameri- 
can delegates took the position that Smyrna should not 
be awarded to Greece because, although there is a con- 


_siderable Greek population in that city, the great ma- 


jority of the people who inhabit the district of which 
Smyrna is the outlet are non-Greek. 


Sentiment of Peoples 
Demands an Early Peace 

While the Conference was grappling with these and 
other details of the new structure of the world at the . 
beginning of the week, signs were accumulating of the 
intense desire of all the peoples—victorious or defeated 
—that nothing shall be permitted to stand in the way of 
an early signature of the permanent treaty of peace. 
From Great Britain, from America, as well as from Italy 
and Central Europe, came indications of the general con- - 
viction that the future of civilization itself depends 
largely upon the ability of the Conference to do its work 
with the least possible delay. ‘There seemed to be a uni- 
versal impression that delay meant opportunity for the 
forces of disorder in their attempt to shake or disrupt 
the foundations of organized society. 


Early Peace Essential 
to Order in Britain 

In the United Kingdom especially the demand for an 
early peace seemed freighted with forebodings of dis- 
aster in the event of unnecessary delay in the work of re- 
storing the normal activities of the world. The situation 
in London was accentuated by the attitude of the miners, 
railroad operatives, and transport workers, whose move- 
ment for the nationalization of the mines and the rail- 
ways was assuming proportions which Premier Lloyd 
George himself had characterized a few weeks earlier 
as confronting the country with the prospect of “civil 
strife.” Pending the inquiry being ‘carried on by a par- 
liamentary committee into the grievances of the mine 
workers, it appeared at the beginning of the week that 
in the event of the findings of that body being unaccepta- 
ble to the miners, the United Kingdom would stand face 
to face with a strike by miners, railway operatives, and 
transport workers that would paralyze the industries and 
gravely disorganize the domestic life of the British state. 
Rival Plans for Flight 
over the Atlantic : 

American and British aviators and manufacturers of 
flying-machines were hurrying to a conclusion at the be- 
ginning of the week their respective plans for a flight 
over the Atlantic Ocean. It appeared that the British 
preparations had advanced further than those on this 
side, and the beginning of the initial attempt to come to’ 
America by the air route from England was expected 
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daily by American authorities on aviation. Mr. Josephus 
Daniels, Secretary of the Navy, emphasized the impor- 
tance of the aviation experiments of all the Great Pow- 
ers when he announced, on the eve of his sailing for 
Europe last Saturday, that he would devote his attention 
during his trip abroad chiefly to the study of achieve- 
ments in the science and practice of flying in Great Brit- 
ain, France, and Italy. It is the consensus of opinion 
among both foreign and American aviators and manufac- 
turers of flying-machines that the establishment of regu- 
lar commercial transportation service by aéroplane and 
by dirigible is a certainty of the immediate future. 
Bethe 


_Brevities 
Some one has remarked that the greatest gain in a 
nation without alcoholic drink will come to the children 


now born who will grow up the first generation not know- 
ing what alcohol is. 


President Faunce says a liberal education “releases a 
man from fear of to-morrow, from the pessimism and 
cynicism which says, ‘It can’t be done.’”’ Does the reader 
know those lines beginning,— 


“How did the world get started, son? 
Why, somebody said it can’t be done.” 


That excellent article of T. Clinton Brockway, “Like 
the Cross of Christ,” has been republished in full from 
THE RecrstER by the Christian Commonwealth, Lon- 
don, which rarely uses other than original material. It 
was a study of the numberless crosses on the battlefields, 


and their symbolism of the essential kinship of the sol- 
dier dead and the Christ. 


We wish our people could put themselves in the places 
of our American Unitarian Association officers about this 
time of year, when their concern for the missionary giv- 
ing is almost unpardonable. Why, oh, why, are some of 
our parishes so dull, tardy, and ungenerous? And why 
do they not do the high-toned, thoroughbred thing for 
their duly chosen leaders? Follow on, people, carry on! 


The Presbyterians use a form in calling a minister, 
which refers to the provision, the guarantee of his in- 
come, which shall make him “free from worldly cares 
and avocations.” ‘This came to mind the other day upon 
the making of an inquiry about a gifted minister. “You 
know he has a large, expensive family,” was the answer, 
“and he has to go into secular work for a while.’ Yes, 
for quite a while, probably. 


———————— 
Letters to the Editor 
No Rebates for Ministers 


‘To the Editor of Tur Curistran REGISTER :— 
About railroad rebates to ministers. 
Liberal clergymen to-day pride themselves upon being 
independent. They have refused for years to accept dis- 
counts and other “charitable favors.” Why are they all 
so silent in regard to the government railroad rebate? If 
liberal ministers refuse to accept favors from a corpora- 
tion or a business firm, should they not also refuse to 
accept special privileges from a government? 
- One reason, it seems to me, why many worth-while 
_ young men do not enter the ministry is that they desire 
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to preserve their sense of independence, whereas the min- 
istry appears to them to have the earmarks of a “charity” 
business (using the word “charity” in its perverted and 
objectionable sense). Might it not inspire many young 
men to an increased respect for the profession if liberal 
ministers would rise up and make a determined protest 
against the action of the Government by saying: “We 
don’t want any rebates. We are able and willing to pay 
for our transportation whatever any other American 
citizen must pay for his”? 

Will it not weaken the power of a minister as an inde- 
pendent thinker and moral preacher to be the recipient of 
administrative favors? 

As a student preparing for the Unitarian ministry, I 
feel that there is an inconsistency in refusing ten per cent. 
discounts on groceries and at the same time accepting a 
much more substantial privilege from the Government! 
Am I right or wrong? 

Furthermore, it is unjust to leave the decision wholly 
to each minister or theological student personally. ‘There 
should be a clear understanding in regard to the attitude 
of liberal ministers, generally, toward such a rebate. 

Yours for the independence of the minister, 

FRANK O. Homes, 
Junior, Harvard Divinity School. 
CAMBRIDGE, MAss. 


What Shall We Declare of God? 


To the Editor of THe CuristTIAN REGISTER :— 


Permit a humble protest against some of the sentiments 
expressed in your “leader” of March 13. They imply dis- 
belief in any “supernatural power” or in any “better 
world after death,” asserting that “from heaven no help 
comes” and that all we enjoy to-day is the result of 
man’s own effort. 

Much of the writer’s argument is admirable, a stim- 
ulating endorsement of the exhortation to “work out 
your own salvation,’ but he seems to ignore the context, 
“It is God that worketh in you.” 

Can we afford to assume absolute independence of what 
has been termed “the Divine Providence” ? 

Would not even “some creed outworn . 
less forlorn”? 

Boston, Mass. 


. make us 
Epwarp A. CuHuRCH. 


[We are grateful for Mr. Church’s letter. One of the 


principal reasons for publishing Mr. Dietrich’s earnest 


“credo” was the expectation that we should have criti- 
cisms of it. Another reason is that Mr. Dietrich repre- 
sents in his thought a large number of people, many of 
whom are Unitarian in their church affiliations. That 
ought to be frankly stated. ‘They are entitled to ex- 
pression, according to our hard-bought principle of free- 
dom, so long as their ideas are intelligently stated and are 
not subversive of morality. Any reader of THE Recrs- 
TER knows that the Editor’s views on religion are pro- 
foundly at variance with the implications of such senti- 
ments as those in Mr. Dietrich’s article. ‘That is one 
reason, indeed, why another viewpoint should not be cut 
off. Tur RecIsTER, moreover, cannot be dogmatic in its 
own theology any more than it can close its columns to 
serious-minded opinions. Mr. Dietrich is minister of the 
Unitarian church in Minneapolis, where he preaches to 
constant and large congregations. Before he came to 
his present church, he occupied the Unitarian pulpit 
in Spokane, Wash., where his congregations averaged 
nearly twelve hundred every Sunday. As to his well- 


stated doctrinal position we consider it, as one has said, 
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“4 bracing philosophy for those in the prime of life.” 
But some in the elder years look with hope for “help 
from heaven.” ‘That and other feelings are not con- 
fined to the aged. It seems to us, Mr. Dietrich has 
stated the modern doctrine of immanence extremely and 
inadequately. He does not deny God, but he almost does, 
for those who are used to the familiar language of Chris- 
tianity. Our conviction is that God above, through, and 
in all, forever, is the only satisfying basis of a workable 
creed. It is unthinkable that the God within, now quite a 
popular doctrine with amateur literary theologians, an- 
swers deep experience, common sense, or the longing of 
the soul. This whole subject of theology is of transcend- 
ent interest and importance. We should rejoice if our 
readers would warm up to a searching, good-tempered, 
persistent discussion of doctrinal matters. The need 
among thoughtful people in our churches of just this 
thing is almost pitiable. Nothing is more crying. ‘The- 
ology is the articulation of religion, and we must have it 
or die spiritually. “The religion of the inarticulate’ is 
pure nonsense. We have got to put it in clear-cut words. 
—TueE Eprror.] 


Professors’ and Parsons’ Pay 
To the Editor of THE CurisTIAN REGISTER :— 


I was astonished at your affirmation, in a recent edi-. 


torial note, that ministers of our free churches are better 
paid than university professors. This does not seem to 
be warranted by the facts. It would be unfair to com- 
pare the pay of our ministers in Boston and New York, 
where their salaries are largest, with that of professors 
of state universities, which is probably typical for such 
work. 

It would be fair to compare the salaries of our min- 
isters and the professors in the same university town. 
However it may be east of the Hudson River, I doubt if 
you will find west of it any minister of a Unitarian 
church in a college town who receives more than an as- 
sociate professor, and I doubt if you will find any who 
receives as much as a regular professor. ‘There is no 
doubt that some of our ministers are as well trained for 
their work, have spent as much money and time in prep- 
aration, as the professors. 

IT am acquainted with one state university city, in which 
salaries of professors are said to be the lowest of any 
such institution, in which there was for fourteen years 
no minister in the city of any denomination who received 
as much pay as a regular professor in the university. 


Most of them would have thought themselves fortunate 


to have been paid as much as an associate professor, and 
some of them worked for about half what the associate 
professors received. 

I know a good deal about the conditions in other such 
university cities and I am sure that they have been and 
are similar. In my judgment the reason why our uni- 
versity pulpits are not all manned by our strongest men 
is that the people of our churches do not see to it that 
the ministers in these most important missionary posts 
in America are adequately supported. No minister in 
such an environment can have the influence he ought to 
have when the people of the city, and of the university, 
look upon him as a cheap man, as they mostly do. Penu- 
riousness in this matter has been a most serious mistake 
with our missionary agencies and is to-day a real hin- 
drance to our proper work. 


FREDERICK Marsu BENNET?‘. 
YouNGstown, OHIo. 


[We are glad to publish this valuable comment of Mr. 
Bennett’s, which, however, is incorrect at the outset in 
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charging us with saying that ministers of our free 


churches are better paid than university professors. We _ 


nowhere mentioned Unitarian or any other church’s min- 
isters; only ministers in general. We quoted the figures 
of Lafayette College professors, where the highest in 
rank get $2,200 to $3,000 a year, and the lowest (as- 
sistants), $500 to $1,000 a year. We said: “According to 
this, the value placed upon the teacher’s service is below 
that of the parson.” A minister equal in ability and at- 
tainment to a head professor in Lafayette would receive, 
we ventured to believe, more than $3,000 a year. We 
still think so. A minister nowhere in our fellowship even 
begins his calling on the low salary of the college assist- 
ant. The other important parts of Mr. Bennett’s letter 
which make interesting comparisons will be carefully 
noted— T'HE Eprror.] ss 


Why are Ministers “Exempt”? 


To the Editor of Tue CuristrAn’ REcISTER :— 


The other day I ran across a minister who seriously 
objected to being classed with “children, lunatics, im- 
beciles, and paupers.”” I had met his type before. An- 
other thought ministers enjoyed exemption from mili- 
tary service because the law recognized ministers as 
pacifists. In a gathering of ministers not a man could 
give the real reason. What, then, of the laity? 

Having had occasion to make some study of the ecclesi- 
astical laws of various States, may I give the interpreta- 
tion that has been forced upon my mind? I would not 
like to be quoted as an authority on ecclesiastical law. 

The laws and court decisions of Massachusetts, which 
set the standard for later States of the Union, make no 
personal or class distinctions between ministers and other 
citizens. But the fathers did hold in high esteem the 
ministerial office. In exempting ministers from “watch 
and ward, jury duty, and service in the militia,” they 
simply put the minister upon the same plane, into the 
same class, as “all other municipal officers:” 

While to gain a “settlement” in a municipality a new- 
comer has to be “an inhabitant” for five years, and pay 
taxes three consecutive years, a minister is granted a 
settlement immediately upon being “inducted into office,” 
the same as every other duly elected and qualified officer 
of the municipality. : 

The law does not presume to inquire into a citizen’s 
personal opinions, unless in times of stress he gives ex- 
pression to opinions that appear to be dangerous to the 
“public peace and order.” 

A mayor, selectman, clerk, or treasurer may be a pac- 
ifist, a conscientious objector, or have other opinions of 
his own, but that does not necessarily excuse him from 
extraordinary public service. The real reason for ex- 
empting him is that it is held to be bad public policy to 
leave his office vacant. And, as ministers are looked 
upon as necessary public servants, this is the only legal 
reason for exempting them. ; 

Special laws, departmental rules and regulations, for 
the exemption of Quakers, conscientious objectors, and 
others, are a late development of political sentiment. 

This interpretation is justified by the fact that no able- 
bodied citizen can claim exemption or settlement on ac- 
count of his profession until he has been “inducted into 
office,” as the court phrases it. 


The gentleman need not feel humiliated because 


he is put into a class with “all other municipal 
officers.” J. N. ParpeE. — 
Borron, Mass. _ ; 


- 
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Sanctuary 
JESSIE GRAHAME 


Sometimes we lose Him in the streets of town, 
Where there are noise and people everywhere, 
But when I go out to the woods and fields 
I find Him there. 


For when I am alone and stand quite still, 
Where all is quiet, save perhaps a bird,- 
It seems to me His loving, gentle voice 
Might soon be heard. 


It seems to me the trees and flowers and leaves 
Were silent with the secret of His ways, 
As if they knew His presence intimate 
Through all their days; 


As if the whispered murmurs of the breeze 
Were little messages divinely sent, 
And though I cannot hear the words He says, 
I am content. 


So when I lose Him in the streets of town, 
Where there are noise and people everywhere, 
Oh, then I go out to the woods and fields 
And find Him there. 


American Cnitarian Association 


Our Business: its Method and Need 
(tin THE BLUE RIDGE on a northbound 


train gives me my first opportunity in several 

weeks to read THe CurIstTIAN RecistErR. It is a 
pretty old RecistEr, that of February 27, but the last 
available in this part of the world. I have read it all 
through with keen appreciation of the high quality of 
the contributed articles, the vigor and good sense of the 
editorials, and the indications in the news paragraph of 
the active and serviceable life of many of our churches. 
There are two things about which I am moved to say 
a word. - 

The first is a phrase in my friend Bradley Gilman’s 
“Pacific Coast Letter’ where he speaks of his pleasure 
in a visit from Mr. Lathrop of Brooklyn, “who has come 
on a Billings tour of mild, considerate inquiry.” That 
queer description of the function of a travelling repre- 
sentative of the Association ought perhaps to have a bit 
of “mild, considerate” comment. \ 

Does a physician, when he makes his round of visits, 
go to make mild inquiries? Of course he must find out 
what is the matter with his patients and secure the 
information which will enable him to make accurate diag- 
noses, but his job is to cure the sick, to cheer the down- 
hearted, to apply judicious remedies, to suggest better 
ways of living, to upbuild pluck and patience. 

Does a business corporation, when it sends one of its 
officers to visit the branch offices in a certain section of 
the country, expect him just to make mild inquiries? 
No, he goes to promote unity and co-operation in all 
the branches, to help the local representatives to feel 
that they are part of one big enterprise, to bring the 
experience of all to the aid of each, to transmit the 
wishes and hopes of the directors of the company so that 
there can be good team play and one spirit of eager 
paint and progressive ardor throughout the working 
staff. 

Does the general’s aide, when he visits the front lines, 
go on a mission of mild inquiry, or does he go to tell the 
commanding officer of the sector what headquarters ex- 
pects, to see that the fronts are rightly adjusted and 
Ds. : 
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properly manned, to make sure that transportation and 
fighting and sanitary units are all well knit up and ade- 
quately prepared for offence or defence. 

Of course a travelling representative of the Associa- 
tion does make some inquiries, perhaps considerate and 
perhaps searching, but that is not because he is indulging 
an inquisitorial spirit, but because he wants to make his 
counsel intelligent and applicable. He must find out the 
weak places in order to fortify them, but his primary 
task is to impart a lively sense of fellowship in a co- 
operative enterprise, to promote courage and fortitude, 
to suggest new ways and means and methods, to bring 
the strength and wisdom of the whole body of churches 
to the aid of the weakest members. That is what Mr. . 
Lathrop has been about in California; that is what Mr. 
Perkins is about now in the Middle West; that is what 
I have been trying to do in the Southern Seaboard States. 
Mr. Lathrop, for instance, has. visited nearly every Uni- 
tarian church in California. He has counselled with 
ministers and trustees, preached to Sunday congregations, 
addressed schools, men’s clubs, and parish meetings, im- 
parted information, aroused new interest, made the 
people feel that the California churches are essential 
parts of one church fellowship and that we all bear one 
another’s burdens. ‘That is the job of a Billings Lec- 
turer. It is a man’s job, a task requiring lots of hard 
work and many nights of travel, a mission that needs a 
steady head, a cheerful optimism, a warm sympathy, an 
inexhaustible fund of information and inspiration. 

The other thing in Tur Rectster that I want to say 
something about is Mr. Roger Smith’s admirable article 
on “The Business of the House of God,” with the com- 
ment of the editor’s paragraph. ‘There is a lot of good 
sense and practical wisdom in those articles. It is pro- 
foundly true that “there never has been a more opportune 
time for the promotion of the business of Christianity” 
and that “it is high time” for us to present our interpreta- 
tion of Christianity in “a definite promotion campaign 
having length, breadth, and strerfgth.” It is deplorably 
true that our churches are often suffering from “old age 
and old methods” and that “a business that is not adver- 
tising its wares . . . is going out of business.” Let us 
all accept Mr. Smith’s summary of our needs, but then 
let us squarely face another need which underlies all these 
but at which Mr. Smith hardly more than hints. ‘That is 
the need of more money. Mr. Smith admits that in order 
to get better ministers they must have “larger compensa- 
tion,” but he does not indicate how the “more constructive 
work” and the “space advertising” and the larger business 
which he advocates and which all earnest Unitarians long 
to undertake is going to be financed. It is not that we are 
lacking in a well-thought-out programme of action or that 
we have no large vision of service. We all know how the 
“Business of the House of God” ought to be conducted. 
The trouble is that our churches and their representative 
Organizations are so wofully cramped and handicapped by 
financial limitations. The difficulty is plain poverty. 

If I may use a timely figure of speech we have a well- 
devised and carefully-thought-out plan of campaign, we 
have an alert and indomitable little army, we have the 
best guns and plenty of ammunition, but somehow our 
campaign is a stalemate and we have to stick to our 
trenches. The trouble is that the commissary has fallen 
down. An army, as the soldiers say, “travels on its 
stomach.” We cannot push on to victory if we have no 
rations in our haversacks. Push up the supply train, 
comrades! Get back of your fighting men and they will 
give you results! 

Or, if I may change the figure, the American Unitarian 
Association is a noble vessel. She has a small but experi- 
enced and tireless crew. She carries a most precious 
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cargo. Her officers know the port to which they are 
bound and.the course is set. What we lack is power. 
We have not coal enough to get up more than half a head 
of steam. We can just about keep the ship’s head into 
the wind. Give us coal, brethren, and enable your good 
ship to make her destined voyage! Samuerr A. Eqior. 


Report of the Nominating Committee 


meeting of the American Unitarian Association in 

1915, the nominating committee desire to publish a 
copy of the ballot they have prepared for use at the 
annual meeting in 1919. 


| [: ACCORDANCE with the vote passed at the annual 


PRESIDENT 
(For one year) 


Samuel A. Eliot, Cambridge, Mass. 


VicE-PRESIDENTS 
(For one year) 
From Northern New England 
Clarence E. Carr, 
From Southern New England 
William H. Taft, 
From Middle States 
Frank H. Hiscock, 
From Southern States 
George Soule, 
From Central West 
_John Lawrence Mauran, 
From Rocky Mountain States 
Charles A. Lowery, 
From Pacific Coast 
William H. Carruth, 
From Dominion of Canada 
Milton L. Hersey, 


SECRETARY 
(For one year) 
Louis C. Cornish, Boston, Mass. 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
(For one year) 


W. Forbes Robertson, Arlington, Mass. 


Andover, N.H. 


New Haven, Conn. 
Syracuse, N.Y. 
New Orleans, La. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Fort Collins, Col. 
Palo Alto, Calif. 


Montreal, Canada | 


‘TREASURER 
(For one year) 
Henry M. Williams, Boston, Mass. 


DIRECTORS 
(For three years) 
From New England 
Hon. Leslie C. Cornish, 
Mrs. Frances H. Dewey, 
Endicott P. Saltonstall, 
John E. Thayer, 
From Middle & Southern States 
Donald Scott, 
From Western States & Pacific 
Coast 
Earl M. Wilbur, Berkeley, Calif. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Henry B. Lirris, Chairman, 
Aspot PETERSON, Secretary, 
Mrs. J. RANpoLPH CooLmncE, Jr., 
Watpo LINCOLN, 
Frank S. C. Wicks, 


Nominating Committee. 


Augusta, Me. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Chestnut Hill, Mass. 
Lancaster, Mass. 


New York, N.Y. 
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Six Causes of Labor Unrest 


They go at problems in England with traly democratic 
fearlessness—Surprises in taxation changes 


MILES HANSON 
A* THE DAYS COME and go, it is becoming in- 


creasingly easier to see how England is facing the 

tremendous task of re-shaping after the convulsion 
of the war. There is yet somewhat of chaos, but it is 
possible to trace some of the lines along which the new 
conditions are going to be built. 


HIGHER SKILL, BeTrER MANAGEMENT 


The most momentous decisions are those which are to 
be made in the world of labor, and here fortunately are 
signs of encouraging import. ‘Two notable speeches have 
been made by two men intimately conversant with the 
labor world, Mr. J. R. Clynes and Mr. G. J. Wardle. 

Mr. Clynes spoke on the causes of the labor unrest, 
acknowledging the complexity of them. The six which 
seemed to him most certain were :— 


(1) War profiteering, which could not go hand in hand 
with sacrifices. 

(2) The discovery that by strength of unity working- 
men could secure almost any demand they cared to 
present. 

(3) New, young, and untrained leaders, whose remedy 
for anything was force. 

(4) The difficulty of getting houses for the newly 
married. 

(5) High prices of food, unemployment due to de- 
mobilization, and the fear of worse conditions. 

(6) Changes made in hours, wages, etc., in one indus- 
try which caused others to wish for the same benefits. 


Mr. Clynes dwelt on the waste that had occurred in 
the war, which somehow must be made good, and this 
could only be done by a finer spirit of co-operation, put- 
ting aside old methods both of trades unions and masters ; 
in short, by organization and skill, and acceptance of the 
higher and better forms of management. 

Mr. Wardle spoke on much the same lines. “Changes,” 
said he, “there must be—changes drastic, perhaps even 
revolutionary.” If they were to come peacefully it must 
be the result of co-operation between all the elements in 
industrial life. Fortunately, a beginning, and that not 
insignificant, has been made. Mr. Wardle pointed out 
that councils had already been set up for nineteen differ- 
ent trades, and fourteen others were being arranged. In 
some twenty-seven other trades interim reconstruction 
committees had been set up. In such ways, England is 
wisely striving to move into a better workaday world. 

- A move on the part of the Government points to the 
spirit in which words such as have been quoted are being 
received. A great conference of masters, men, and lead- 
ers in the industrial world has been called with the pur- 
pose of carefully discussing the needs of the times. ‘T'o 
the best of my knowledge, this is the first time such a step 


has been taken by any government, though none can 


question the wisdom and foresight of the action. 

Still another move along the same lines has been made. 
A Ministry of Health has been formed, the preamble to 
the bill forming it declaring, “It shall be the duty of the 
minister to take all such steps as may be desirable to 
secure the effective carrying out and co-ordination ica 
measures conducive to the health of the people.” 
bill very wide and far-reaching powers are vested i in ‘the che 
teas ss 
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Truly England is awake, and it seems as though she 
were going to lead the world in bringing into being the 
larger life which the disaster of the past four years has 
made imperatively necessary. 


By Tuis tHE Poor ARE NOT MADE POORER 


The Sunday School Chronicle (England) gives a strik- 
ing summary which has been prepared and read before 
the Royal Statistical Society, as to the incidence of the 
taxation. It will be well to bear this summary in mind 
when one hears some of the wild charges that are some- 
what freely made against governments, as to their being 
tools of the prosperous. 


Direct Taxation on Earned Incomes 


Family 
Income 1903-4 IQI3-14 I9g18-19 
$1,000.00 $11.00 $3.00 $1.50 
5,000.00 243.00 202.00 746.00 
50,000.00 2,165.00 3,865.00 21,012.00 
250,000.00 11,730.00 20,732.00 116,212.00 


Thus it is seen that direct taxation for the poorer has 
diminished during the past fifteen years to one-tenth of 
its original amount, while the taxation of the wealthy 
has risen to ten times its former figure, and amounts to 
almost half the total income. 


Direct Taxation on Unearned Incomes 


Family 
Income 1903-4 IQI3-I4 1918-19 
$1,000.00 $32.00 $25.50 $23.00 
5,000.00 389.00 481.00 1,104.00 
50,000.00 4,590.00 7,365.00 23,860.00 
250,000.00 25,380.00 45,232.00 159,462.00 


Here again the taxes on the small income have de- 
creased, and the income that is large pays six times what 
it once paid, this time the taxation amounting to more 
than half the total income. > 


WE ARE WITH THE COUNTER-PROTESTANTS 


Progress is being slowly made toward a closer union 
of the churches, though two somewhat striking illustra- 
tions of the difficulties to be encountered have been forth- 
coming. A large meeting was held in Bristol Cathedral 
to celebrate the signing of the Armistice, and the Bishop 
invited Dr. Arnold Thomas, one of the best-beloved Non- 
conformist leaders, to take part in the service. 

Immediately a protest against the invitation of the 
Bishop was handed in by thirty-three of the clergy, to 
which the Bishop gave a dignified and weighty answer. 
Fortunately the matter did not end thus, as a counter 
address was written and signed by 108 signatories, who 
said :— 

“We consider that, in the circumstances, the decision 
of the authorities of the Cathedral to invite the assistance 
of the leading Roman Catholic and the leading Noncon- 
formist of the city was happily conceived and well-timed, 
besides being unmistakably significant of the purpose for 
which the service was held.” : 

_ Most church people on this side of the ocean will 
heartily agree with the 108 signers of the counter-protest. 

The second illustration is an instance of the contrari- 
ness of things. The Bishop of Peterborough protested 
against one of his clergy exchanging with a Baptist min- 
ister. Again, fortunately, the protest was ignored. As 
in one case the Bishop defied his clergy, so in this case 
a clergyman defied his Bishop. Such things will con- 
tinue, but the broad stream sweeps on toward the fulness 
of the tide. 
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Two Ir1isH Leavers WortH WarTCcHING 


The future of Ireland is still an enigma, but, as already 
noted in a previous article, a few hopeful signs are to be 
seen. The old parties are in the melting-pot and new 
parties with more practicable ideals are emerging. As 
leaders of the promising new developments are two men 
who have great weight. One of them is Gen. Gough, 
whose name was very prominent in the great German at- 
tack, and who also laid down his commission rather than 
lead against the Ulster rebels before the war. Once Gen. 
Gough inclined to the attitude against Home Rule. Now 
he is leading toward a modified form of such rule and 
will have weight in the counsels of the future. The sec- 
ond leader is Capt. Stephen Gwynne. He was a member 
of the old Nationalist party, fought in the war, is well 
known as a literary man, and is everywhere acknowledged 
to have great love for Ireland. Well-known men are 
allying themselves to these leaders and there seems to be 
hope for a wise scheme of solution ere long. 


Our Faith in Immortality 


What beauty sometimes illuminates the face of the depart- 
ing spirit, when heaven seems to open in glory 


MARY P. WELLS SMITH 
@): TOPIC IS ONE BEYOND the greatest 


minds, one with which ordinary persons may well 

hesitate to grapple. Yet perhaps the thoughts of 
the average person, representing the feelings and ideas of 
every-day humanity on this great subject, may have a cer- 
tain helpfulness. 

Putting aside for the time the evidences derived from 
the Scriptures, upon what is our faith in immortality 
based? 

First. We may say it is based on an innate conscious- 
ness, almost universal. Back as far as history goes, even 
among the rudest races, there has always been cherished 
a belief in some form of life after death. The Indian’s 
grave bore his weapons, and his horse was often slain, 
that in the Happy Hunting Grounds beyond he might 
have these necessities for use. In some Eastern lands, 
the wife was sacrificed on the husband’s grave, that her 
spirit might accompany his into the unseen. Buddhists 
and some other Eastern sects believe in what they call 
Nirvana—the absorption of man’s spirit at death into 
the Great Spirit. But usually the belief prevails that 
conscious life continues somewhere, somehow, after 
what we call death. There are some who are pleased to 
call themselves infidels, with no thought of, or faith in, 
anything beyond the material facts of this earth. For 
them no religion, no church, no God, no life hereafter. 
Yet, in times of great stress, faith in the unseen over- 
whelms even them. In my youth I knew such an infidel, 
who gloried in his unbelief. But his tenderly loved son 
died. Did he wish to bury that son as he would a dead 
cat or dog? No; he had Dr. Moors hold the last solemn, 
religious rites over the dead boy. 

You have perhaps heard of the infidel who, caught out 
at sea in a small boat in a sudden storm, burst into this 
prayer: “O God, if there be a God, save my soul, if I 
have a soul!” Always, in times of sudden alarm and dis- 
tress, the soul instinctively reaches out to the unseen for 
help, to that great Something which envelops us. We 
never conceive of ourselves as being annihilated, ceasing 
to be, vanishing into nothingness, like a candle-flame 
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blown out. ‘This deep-seated inner consciousness is a 
strong argument for immortality. 

Second. We argue from analogy. In nature, nothing 
is ever totally annihilated. It simply changes its form, 
enters as material into other objects, but sti!l exists some- 


where. We burn up the log of wood. The wood disap- 
pears. But now it is ashes, which we put on our lawn 
or flower-bed as a fertilizer. The ashes disappear, 


because they are absorbed in grass or flower. ‘The grass 
and flower wither and die, their remains becoming a part 
of the soil again. And so the round goes ceaselessly on. 
The river is dammed, the power of the water is turned 
into electricity, which runs mills and cars, lights houses 
and streets. Many illustrations might be given of this 
general law of transmutation—not extinction—of force. 
This universal law cannot cease to act only when it 
reaches the spirit of man. That, too, must go on some- 
where, in a new form, but still the same conscious force. 

Third. Personality is one of the strongest arguments 
for the immortality of the soul. When we stop long 
enough amidst the rush and whirl of modern life to think 
about it, we realize how wonderful is the inner life of 
every human soul. What a busy world of loves, hopes, 
joys, fears, anxieties, sorrows, triumphs and humilia- 
tions, agonies and exaltations surges within each soul, 
mostly known only to itself. Even the dearest friend has 
at most but a hint of this teeming life of another’s soul. 
And every soul is a power in the world, will leave this 
world a little better or worse because it tarried here for a 
while. ‘There is no exception to this law. 

A friend wrote me once, “We are each only an atom 
among atoms, playing an atom’s part.” ‘True enough. 
When we look evenings up to the starry sky, when we 
know that the telescope reveals the white haze of the 
Milky Way to be composed of stars, each a sun like our 
own, with probably planets like ours revolving around it, 
we vividly realize the feeling of the Psalmist who wrote, 
“When I consider thy heavens, the work of Thy hands, 
the moon and the stars, which Thou hast made, what is 
man, that Thou art mindful of him, or the son of man, 
that Thou visitest him?” Atoms indeed we are in God’s 
great universe. Yet still it remains that every person 
counts for something. No one is so humble, so insignifi- 
cant, but still he leaves an influence behind. The world 
is a little different because he sojourned here and put into 
it whatever force lay in him, for good or bad. 


“We scatter seeds with idle hand, 
And dream we ne’er shall see them more. 
But for a thousand years 
Their fruit appears, 
In weeds that mar the land, 
Or healthful store.” 


The unfinished lives are a strong argument for immor- 
tality. When the young and strong, those spirits radiant 
with high hopes, bright visions, dauntless courage, noble 
ambitions, are suddenly stricken down and vanish into 
the unseen, we know that they have not been simply wiped 
out, exterminated. Such a waste of force would be con- 
trary to the laws of the universe. We can never under- 
stand the why—but we ‘know those bright spirits are still 
going on somewhere, doing their work with a freedom, a 
joy, a rapture we cannot imagine. Especially has this 
thought come home to us lately, when the war has taken 
so many noble young men, the very flower of the world. 
Somewhere the boys are still marching on, playing their 
part, valiantly doing their work. This going over the 
border into the unseen of so many young souls has 
brought a new feeling about death—the new death, it 
is called. Death as a familiar happening has lost some- 
thing of its terror. The “Tommies” call dying “Going 
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West,” suggesting Wordsworth’s poem, “Stepping” a eae: 
ward” :— 

“Stepping weve seemed to be 

A kind of heavenly destiny.” 

Often we realize this as we gaze at the radiant afters 
glow shining above our western hills, so peaceful, so sol- 
emn, with a more than earthly splendor and. beauty. — It 
speaks of heaven, of the beyond. We know then that 
there is a life after this. 

An argument for immortality lies in the thwarted lives. 
There are some to whom fate appears unfair. They do 
their best, but everything seems against them. Misfor- 
tunes befall them through no apparent fault of their own. 
At last they die, feeling that their lives have been an utter 
failure. We cannot but believe that Heaven will make 
amends for all. They will have another chance, in a 
brighter, better world. 

One of the strongest evidences for immortality is the 
undying love in our hearts for the friends who have van- 
ished into the great silence. Do we forget them? Ah, 
no; the love only deepens as the years go on. Death 
gives the needed perspective. Now we see them as they 
are, recognize their true worth as we could not while 
the flesh still hid the loved spirits. A friend recently 
wrote me of her little boy who died long ago :— 

“T think of all my children; my little Neale, who left 
us so early in his beautiful life, has been the most con- 
stantly with me in spirit. Never a day, I truly think, in 
all these twenty-seven years, that I have not felt in my 
heart the treasure I have—so inaccurately called—tost. 
Much as I have missed his lovely presence, there has been 
also a strong sense of possession—a feeling that he could 
never leave me, in spirit.” 

Does God put this undying love in human hearts mean- 
inglessly? No, that is never his way. It is a sure evi- 
dence of the coming reunion. Some day that love will 
have its own again. As Stevenson put it,— 

“He is not dead, this friend—not dead, 
But, in the path we mortals tread, 
Got’ some few, trifling steps ahead 

And nearer to the end. 
So that you, too, once past the bend, 


Shall meet again, as face to face, this friend 
You fancy dead.” 


Finally, there is one evidence, difficult to express in 
words, that yet comes to us at times with overwhelming 
conviction. Sometimes it is given us to feel a hint of that 
other world. At certain rare moments—not perhaps 
when we stand by the friend’s grave, praying for a mes- 
sage from the unseen, but at some quiet hour, unexpect- 
edly, suddenly we know that the vanished friend is with 
us. We feel the spiritual presence, as we are aware that 
some one has entered a room, even though we hear and 
see nothing—we simply feel the person’s presence. For 
an instant the atmosphere of heaven is about us. ‘This 
experience is inexpressible in earthly words. We cannot 
describe it, but we know that this feeling comes from 
the beyond. If we were less burdened and absorbed with 
“deadly doing,” this spiritual intercourse might be more 
common. But even if felt but once, it is an evidence not 
to be questioned by the one who has known it. 

Sometimes at death the face of the departing one is 

suddenly illuminated by a radiance not of earth. Heaven 

already opens, and with an exclamation of rapture the 
soul departs, the reflection of the glory seen still lingering 
on the dead face. 

When we weigh all this evidence which I have de- 
scribed so imperfectly, but which is known and felt by | 
every soul, we can gladly accept those loving words of _ 
Jesus to his disciples, in the last hour when they were 
a ae “Let not your heart be troubled. In my 
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Father’s house are many mansions. If it were not so, I 
would have told you. I go to prepare a place for you, 
that where I am, ye may be also.” 

And we can say with the Psalmist,— 

“Surely goodness and mercy shall follow me all the 
days of my life, and I will dwell in the house of the 
Lord forever.” 

Yes, here or there, it is still the house of the Lord in 
which we dwell. All shall be well with us. We may go 
on, with unshaken trust, till 


“the night is gone. 
And with the morn, those angel faces smile, , 
Which we have loved long since, and lost awhile.” 


How Unitarianism Got Root in Egypt 
GEORGES SALIM KUKHI 


BIOGRAPHICAL NOTE OF THE AUTHOR 


Mr. Kukhi was born in Alexandria, Egypt, of Syrian 
parentage and in a Roman Catholic family, his mother’s 
family having been Christian, his father’s family having 
been converted into Catholicism from the Moslem sect 
of the Druses. His early education he received in 
Jesuit missionary schools, and later he was sent to an 
Italian Franciscan monastery with the possibility of be- 
coming a monk. One year in the monastery was suf-- 
ficient. Much against the desires of his family he at- 
tended St. Andrew’s Boys’ School in Alexandria, Egypt, 
being one of the Church of Scotland mission schools to 
the Jews. Later Mr. Kukhi enrolled as a student in the 
Syrian Protestant College, Beirut, Syria. There he de- 

. cided on a theological career. While in Beirut he be- 
gan to correspond with Dr. C. W. Wendte, whom he 
calls his spiritual father, and later with Rev. R. W. 
Boynton. The friendship of these two men encouraged 
him to leave Syria after receiving his Bachelor’s de- 
gree in Arts from Beirut, in June, 1914. 

Since 1914 Mr. Kukhi has been engaged in theological 
work and work in the Semitic languages. His theo- 
logical training was taken in the Meadville Theological 
School and in the Harvard Divinity School. From both 
institutions he received the degree of Bachelor of The- 
ology. His work in Semitic languages was done at the 
University of Chicago, the graduate school of Harvard 
University, and at present at Yale University, where he 
is working on the thesis for the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy. His major subject is “Medieval Arabic 
and Jewish Philosophy,” and the subject of his disserta- 
tion is “A Manuscript on Moslem Dogmatics from ‘Ab- 
baside Bagdad.” . 

Mr. Kukhi intends to go back as a preacher and teacher 
of liberal religion and culture in the newly reorganized 
Moslem and Arab East. He says: “It is my sincere de- 
sire to carry back the results of modern scholarship and 
the gospel of liberal Christianity.” 


N APRIL, 1912, a liberal Persian Moslem and a class- 
mate of mine at the Syrian Protestant College in 
Beirut, Syria, called my attention to an article in one 

of the papers which had encouraged favorable comment 
from various Moslem quarters. The article was the ac- 
count of an interview which a liberal Christian clergy- 
man from Boston had with the Mufti, that is to say, the 
official expounder of Moslem canon law, of Jerusalem. 
Although there was nothing remarkable about this event, 
it made a deep impression on the minds of those Moslems 
who read and heard of it, because not since Mohammed 
appeared as the Prophet and Apostle of the one and only 
x0d had a Christian talked with a Moslem in the tone 
and spirit of this Boston clergyman. It was the first time 
in the history of Islam that an official representative of 
an American religious body of the Christian Church tried 
to establish friendly relations with the leaders of Islam. 
_ These relations were to be free of the proselytizing mania 
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of religious bodies, Christian and others. Is it to be won- 
dered that the Moslems were favorably impressed to 
know that there were Christians to be found who were 
willing to treat with them on terms of equality and willing 
to admit them as equal partners into the great corpora- 
tion of religious liberals and reformers? ‘The man to 
whom credit is due as being the first Christian minister 
to try to bring about this fellowship between the professed 
historic enemies, Christianity and Islam, was Dr. C. W. 
Wendte, a veteran liberal and ardent in his missionary 
zeal. 

The harvest reaped after Dr. Wendte’s flying visit to 
Egypt and Syria was that many inquiring minds and dis- 
satisfied spirits began to investigate the tenets of the 
religion that he professed. ‘The investigators sent to Es- 
sex Hall, London, and 25 Beacon Street, Boston, and- 
asked that Unitarian literature be sent. This literature 
was eagerly read, with the result that the “scales” fell 
from the eyes of many and they saw the light. 

One of this company of truth-seekers, who in his re- 
searches discovered Unitarianism, is a professor in Cairo. 
I mean Prof. Ibrahim Zaky of the Faculty of Letters at 
the National University in Cairo, Egypt. He is profes- 
sor of Arabic Literature. Because his researches resulted 
in a movement which has been institutionalized and has 
become a factor in the religious and moral life of Egypt, 
we can do no better than study him and the movement 
of which he is founder and head. 

Prof. Zaky was born of Moslem parents in Cairo, 
Egypt. Like most well-to-do Egyptians his parents sent 
him to the schools of the French lay brothers, the Lazar- 
ists, to receive his primary and secondary education. This 
completed, he entered Teachers’ College in Cairo, fitting 
for a professor’s career. Since his graduation from that 
school in 1886 he has taught in Jesuit and Franciscan 
schools in Egypt, Syria, Palestine, Asia Minor, Italy, and 
France. In his many travels he discovered that the cur- 
rent systems of faith were fraught with sophistries, in- 
consistencies, and contradictions that produced an ill 


_ effect on the moral life and were an important element in 


human unhappiness. Convinced of the rightness of his 
position, he broke off with orthodox Islam and launched 
on a new religious venture in 1900. With the courage and 
the boldness of the reformers of Islam, from Moham- 
med’s day to this, he went from hall to hall, from mosque 
to mosque, from church to church, and from house to 
house, and fearlessly proclaimed his truth. ‘The hatred, 
persecution, and suspicions, and the warnings of the gov- 
ernment officials and high ecclesiastics did not intimidate 
him. He was disinherited by his father and was turned 
out of the monastic schools. But he was fortunate in be- 
ing invited to fill the chair of Arabic Literature at the 
National University. Then he began to organize societies 
of religious liberals in the famous quarters of Cairo. He 
had societies in Shubra, ‘Abdin, and Bulagq, the most active 
section (intellectually, politically, and commercially) of 
Cairo. These societies were called the “Societies of the 
Brothers of Purity.” These Cairo societies called them- 
selves after the famous sect of the “Brothers of Purity” 
that flourished in Basrah, not far from the mouth of the 
Shalt-el-‘Arab, which is the confluence of the Tigris and 
Euphrates. They were interested in the reform of Mos- 
lem dogma, and they received into their company only 
men of probity and learning. They devoted themselves to 
the cultivation of the philosophical and ethical sciences. 
The result of their labors is the encyclopedia of all the 
sciences of their day. They did not bear the name long. 
As soon as Prof. Zaky became aware of the existence of a 
present-day liberal movement in the United States with 
headquarters in Boston he altered the name of his society 
to correspond with a living movement. The corporate 
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name of this society as it is on the seal is “The Egyptian 
Unitarian Association,” in English. The Arabic equiv- 
alent in the centre of the seal if rendered literally will 
read, “The Society of the Egyptians that Declare the 
Unity.” 

Membership in this society became open to “all who 
love God and man.” Prof. Zaky began to preach Uni- 
tarianism as it is expounded in the tracts of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian. Association. He was very vigorous. Soon 
he found himself surrounded by a group of admirers and 
loyal supporters from the ranks of the most educated 
and cultured Moslems. This body of Egyptian Unitari- 
ans began to open schools and colleges. When the Eu- 
ropean war broke out they had ten elementary schools 
and a high school. ‘They received no aid from the out- 
side. But with the coming on of the war they found 
themselves unable to keep their young schools open and 
were forced to suspend most of their activities except the 
religious and polemical meetings. 

Prof. Zaky holds these polemical discussions every 
Monday night at seven o’clock at the United Presby- 
terian Auditorium in the Azbakiah quarter. These meet- 
ings are for friendly debates by parties who entertain 
divergent views. I am told that nothing did more to ad- 
vertise Unitarianism and Unitarian principles than the 
disputations, so precious as institutions among the Arabs. 
They were most in favor in the days of the great “Abba- 
side Caliph of Bagdad, at Mamun, son of Hareen al- 
Rashid. 

This is a brief account of a reform movement in Cairo, 
the intellectual capital of Islam and the Arabic world. 
Cairo is to-day what Damascus, Syria, and Bagdad, Meso- 
potamia, and Bokhara, Khorassan, and Cordova, Spain, 
were in their days. It is the fountain-head of the intel- 
lectual life of Islam. It is a complement to Unitarianism 
to have a kindred movement come to existence, spon- 
taneously and without any missionary effort, in the 
stronghold and bulwark of the Moslem world. Is there 
any further need for demonstrating that there is a fertile 
field for Unitarian labor in Egypt, a field as fertile as the 
Nile basin itself? Prof. Zaky, the president of this so- 
ciety of Egyptian Unitarians, is not asking for very 
much. He asks for a trained minister to be pastor of this 
liberal congregation in Cairo and for a little assistance 
during these years of reconstruction. 

YALE UNIVERSITY. 


Che Pulpit 
Christ’s Willingness to Help 
REV. CHARLES E. PARK 


“Lord, if thou wilt, thou canst make me clean.”’—MatrHew 
Vill. 2. 
N THAT ‘TOUCHING little conditional clause, “if 
] thou wilt,” the leper betrays a sad experience with his 
society. In his search for human aid, he had found 
that the real problem was not people’s ability to help him, 
but people’s willingness to help him. He belonged to an 
‘Oriental society. It was very old, and very sophisticated, 
and had had a long and tragic acquaintance with poverty, 
misery, and suffering. As every observant social-worker 
will tell us, the effect of such an acquaintance upon the 
human soul is a brutalizing effect. 
A certain amount of suffering may be necessary to add 
the last refining touch to human sympathy; to those 
humane sensibilities to each other’s welfare; to those deli- 
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cate solicitudes for each other’s happiness which charac- 
terize a truly civilized society, and which constitute the 
greatest single uplifting force that any society can 
possess. But such suffering must be conscious. It must 
be in contrast to the accepted rule of human living. 
Where suffering is so common as to become itself the 
accepted rule of human living it does not refine. It 
brutalizes. ; 

And where a society is submitted to this brutalizing 
effect of poverty, misery, and suffering, as so many 
Oriental societies are, so that human life is cheapened in 
its eyes, and human woes are accepted with a callous, un- 
sympathetic, unconcerned indifference, then that society 
is caught in a vicious circle by which it is dragged down 
to ever lower degrees of squalor and degradation. 

For example, visit our city slums. Listen to the way 
men and women talk to each other, the views of life 
they hold, the heartless things they do as a matter of 
course. Step into the nearest public school and see how 
little children treat each other. Try to be tender and 
sympathetic to them in their childish tears and woes, and 
see with what significant amazement your sympathy is 
received. You will realize that their code of living knows 
little if anything of what we call the refinements, the 
delicate sensibilities of thought and feeling and social 
behavior. 

Of course there are exceptions, but in this case the 
exceptions really prove the rule, which is, bluntly, just 
this: that the genuine refinements of life spring out of 
a background of normal human health and happiness, in 
which suffering is the exception and not the rule. 
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We are realizing ever more clearly that the forces 
which uplift or debase human life are the forces within 
itself. There is nothing that degrades human living so 
speedily as man’s inhumanity to man; man’s selfish, 
brutal, sophisticated unconcern toward the poverties and 
woes of his fellow-creatures. By the same token, there 


‘is nothing that uplifts human living so effectively as true 


refinement of heart and soul, man’s sympathy with others’ 
woes, man’s sensitiveness to the sorrows and miseries of 
his fellow-men, man’s solicitude for others’ welfare, and 
man’s willingness to help, even though he may not have 
the power. 

That little Galilean society to which the leper belonged 
was a piece of Oriental life. When the leper came to 
the spirit of that life calling attention to his misery, they 
were indifferent. Their insensitiveness to his woe was 
the logical product of their brutalizing experience with 
the sinister side of life. And their spiritual brutality had 
a disastrous practical result: leprosy was common among 
them. 

Now in sharp contrast to that prevalent spirit of un- 
concern toward human suffering, there stands before us, 
against a dark background, the bright figure of Christ. 
He was a child of the same race, a spiritual offspring of 
the same tradition. He too had partaken, in himself and 
in the persons of his ancestors, of that same brutalizing, 
Oriental experience with poverty and want and misery 
and suffering. But the wonder of it all is that he reacted 
in just the opposite way. He manifested a refinement of 
sympathy in his nature which made him painfully sensi- 
tive to the woes of others. He saw the difference between 
what they were and what they might be and ought to be, 
and with all his heart and strength and soul he gave him- 
self to the stupendous task of bridging over that differ- 
ence. “I am willing,’ he says to the leper, and in those 
three words he states the ruling passion of his soul; his 
recognition of their want and woe and sorrow, not as 
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being an unavoidable condition, but as something that 
could be cured and ought to be cured; and his consuming 
desire to give all that he had and do all that he could 
to cure that unnecessary condition. 

Whence it was that Christ derived that insight—that 
refinement of sympathy and that desire to help—is no 
mystery to those who truly know him. As a result of 
his own earthly experience, both personal and inherited, 
he ought to have been as dull in sympathy, as unfeeling 
and unconcerned as any other Galilean to whom the 
leper may have turned, or as the priest and Levite of 
his own parable. 
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But Christ had gone through another experience that 
was even more refining than the first was brutalizing. 
He had experienced God’s presence and God’s loving 
Fatherhood in his own soul—God’s anguish for the sins 
and sorrows of mankind, and God’s pride in the promise 
of human living. These things had come to him with 
supreme vividness and power, in those mysterious ways 
which God always adopts in granting his revelations to 
human hearts. The force of that inner experience was 
so much greater than the force of the outer that it turned 
the current of his whole life and set it in the opposite 
direction; and Jesus of Nazareth, a Galilean peasant, 
born of a long line of Galilean peasants, instead of falling 
into the pattern of his class and type, with its heartless 
unconcern toward human suffering, went forth among 
men with a gospel of freedom and joy and a consuming 
desire to help them realize that gospel in their own lives. 

He was perfectly sure of his gospel—he had proved 
its truth in his own case. The vision had come to his 
own heart—God was a loving Father, and wanted his 
children to be well and prosperous and happy, and had 
endowed them with the capacity for living the joyous 
and abundant life—and he himself had had a taste of 
that joyous and abundant life and knew that it was real. 

And so he went among his fellow-men with his gospel: 
“This experience of yours, of poverty and misery and 
suffering, which you have accepted as unavoidable, which 
blunts your sympathies and dulls your capacity for pain, 
is not unavoidable at all. It is not necessary at all. God 
does not mean you to live this kind of life. He has made 
you capable of life in its abundance and joy, and that is 
the kind of life you can have, if you want it. Shake off 
the thraldom of these old fallacies that have so long 
oppressed you. Learn something of the latent dignity of 
your own estate,—sons and daughters of the Most High, 
objects of his love and pride. Seek his truth. Walk in 
his paths. Love and help and forgive one another, as he 
loves and helps and forgives you.” 

And so he passed back and forth through the towns 
and villages of his little country. ‘Io every cry for help, 
he answered as he answered the leper, I am willing. He 
was incarnate willingness to help. It is no wonder that 
the people who sat in darkness saw a great light. It is 
no wonder that the common people heard him gladly. 
And although at first he stood in glaring contrast to his 
age, one man with a heart full of the refinements of 
sympathy, one man with an ever ready willingness to 
help, against a background of universal unconcern and 
callous-hearted indifference, it was not long before he 
brought into fashion the spiritual graces and refinements 
of Christian sympathy and Christian solicitude which 
have raised the level of human living upon earth more 
than we can ever measure. It cost him his life to do it, 
but he did it, and we do him the merest justice when 
we call him the Saviour of the World. For by teaching 
the world the refinements of Christian sympathy and 
the high responsibilities of Christian brotherhood, he 
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literally saved our world from the bottomless pit of self- 
destruction into which its own brutal apathy and hard 
indifference to human suffering were rapidly pushing it. 

I think that distant figure of Christ, that incarnate 
willingness to help, that incarnate willingness to see his 
fellow-creatures enjoy the full and abundant possession 
of life and all life has to offer, is tremendously signifi- 
cant for us to-day. I think we need him in our world 
to-day, if anything, more than they needed him two 
thousand years ago. We need him here in Boston, we 
need him in Lawrence, we need him down in Washing- 
ton, we need him in Paris. You can hardly name a spot 
in this fevered and inflamed world of ours where he is 
not needed, and where his graces of human brotherhood 
and his refinements of solicitude and sympathy are not 
needed, and would not prove the solvent for our diffi- 
culties. 

What are our difficulties? In a very general way, they 
are exactly the same as the difficulties upon that fabled 
field of Greek mythology which Cadmus sowed with 
his dragon’s teeth. The harvest of that sowing was a 
crop of armed warriors who at once began to fight until 
the last surviving pair had killed each other. Blindness, 
brutality, passion, selfishness, greed, unconcern,—those 
were the difficulties that wrought such havoc on Cadmus’ 
field. 

Have we any right to deny that imputation? If our 
civilization goes to rack and ruin, whose fault will it be? 
It would be comforting to lay the blame upon some 
host of invaders from Mars, but our airplanes have 
not yet crossed the Atlantic, and it will be some gen- 
erations before they can bring an invading army from 
another planet. It would be comforting to lay the blame 
upon some Lucifer or Satan or Beelzebub, but modern 
theology has rather crowded that estimable gentleman 
out of the realm of reality. 
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We may search in vain for some scapegoat, some con- 
venient objective agency who shall bear the blame for 
our disaster. The blame rests with ourselves. This life 
is ours, to make or mar as we choose. ‘This world is 
ours, to ruin or to enrich as we ourselves elect. Nobody 
is doing us injury save ourselves. And if our civilization 
goes to crash it will be the most gorgeous example of 
deliberate suicide that the solar system ever witnessed. 
Cadmus and his field of fighting warriors would be 
thrown into shadow by such an exploit. But the causes 
would be the same—suspicion, distrust, narrow selfish- 
ness, greed, indifference, unconcern, apathetic disdain 
of the rights and welfare of others. Yes, we need Christ 
again in our world. 

And America, our beloved country, America the Beau- 
tiful—if ever it were possible for a nation to play the 
great role of Christ among the nations of this world, and 
bring to them the gospel of salvation, it seems as though 
our own America had that chance; by the grace of her 
own charity to teach the world the salvation of charity; 


_ by the generosity of her own brotherhood to give the 


world the saving secret of brotherhood; by the refine- 
ment of her own sympathy to share with the world the 
magic solvent of sympathy. It might be done. When 
the world, leprous with ancient errors and distempers, 
drags itself to America’s feet, and says, “If thou wilt,” 
it is only necessary to answer, as one brave carpenter 
answered two thousand years ago, “I am willing.” It 
might be done. Christ might live again on earth. His 
spirit might regain its ancient sovereignty in the hearts 
of men. God grant that he be not disappointed, but that 
he come into his own with rejoicing. 
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Che Dome 
The Little Lost Dog 


ISABEL FRANCIS BELLOWS 


It was at the county fair at Holbrook 
that the little dog got lost. If any of you 
have ever been to a county fair, you know 
what a crowd is always there, and how 
many wagons and automobiles, and pens 
for animals, and cages for chickens, and 
stalls for butter and eggs, and booths 
for needlework of all kinds, from 
patchwork bed-quilts to crocheted lace so 
fine that it has to be basted on bright- 
colored paper in order to be seen at all. 

There is a race-track, on which men 
drive beautiful horses. There are big 
dogs and ‘little dogs, and coon-cats and 
rabbits and white mice, and prize bulls, 
and possibly a calf with six legs. And 
there are balloons and pinwheels and pink 
lemonade and all-day suckers, and ice- 
cream cones and jumping-jacks, and so 
many things that if I tried to tell them all 
I should never get to the little dog that 
was lost, which is what the story is about. 

He was a very little dog with long 
curly hair, and looked as if he had come 
off a green standard with wheels and been 
dragged by a string. But his poor little 
legs were going fast enough now, and his 
little red tongue was hanging like an apron 
out of his silly little mouth, and he was 
filling the air with the most piteous barks 
and whines that ever were heard. He 
was a foolish-looking little thing at best, 
for though it was summer, he wore a tiny 
blue silk sweater with pockets, out of one 
of which protruded the corner of a white 
something that might be a pocket-handker- 
chief. He wore a blue collar to match the 
sweater, and his hair stuck out several 
inches all over him like white wool, so 
that he had evidently looked very fine in- 
deed when he started. But the fluffy white 
coat was matted and covered with mud, 
his sweater was all awry, and altogether 
he was a most pitiable object. Once in a 
while some one in the crowd stopped and 
patted him, but men shoved him aside 
with their big ftet, and all the people were 
too intent on their own business to notice 
him much. 

So he ran about, first in one direction 
and then in another, till to his great alarm 
he suddenly almost fell into the open paws 
of a great big dog who was lying near a 
country wagon loaded with farm produce, 
with a bony horse in the shafts, who looked 
as if he were taking a nap. The wagon 
was one of a row of wagons drawn up in 
a line by the side of the road, and the big 
dog was evidently taking charge of it in 
the owner’s absence, for every time any 
person approached the load he sat up, 
and if he did not like his looks he made 
a noise something like a growl. In spite 
of this, however, he was a very pleasant 
dog, and the reason his mouth was so wide 
open was because it was a warm day and 
he was cooling himself off by perspiring in 
the way dogs do, by opening his mouth. 


His huge brown paws were stretched on 


the ground in front of him, and his great 
feathery tail’ was curled up over his hind 
legs. This tail showed that he was nota 
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dog of pure breed of any sort, but it was 
a nice tail, for all that. There was only 
one objection to it, which was, if you 
happened to be a very little boy or girl, 
and the big dog felt very happy, he could 
wag it in a way that knocked you down, 
and then go jumping about on his big paws, 
not knowing at all that it might not be 
as much fun for you as it was for him. 
He was a very, very good dog, but, like 
the rest of us, he still had a few things 
to learn. 

The little woolly dog gave a shriek of 
terror when he found himself almost in 
the mouth of the big dog, and tried to 
turn round and run in the direction from 
whence he came; but the big dog, who 
also had been rather startled, put one of 
his great paws on him. The poor little 
dog did not even try to get away when 
he felt the paw, but lay down flat on his 
side and gave himself up for dead. The 
big dog waited a moment to see what kind 
of a thing he had caught, and then opened 
his mouth again, but this time he wrinkled 
up his nose, which was the way he 
laughed. 

“Who are you?” he said; “and what in 
the world are you doing running into a 
fellow’s mouth like that?” 

The little dog opened one eye as he 
lay on the ground, and when he saw the 
big dog’s expression he thought that per- 
haps he wasn’t going to die after all. 
“I’m lost,” he squeaked in pitiful tones, 
hardly loud enough for the big dog to 
hear. 

“Lost, are you!” excliitaed the big dog, 
in such loud tones that the little one 
almost curled up with fright underneath 
the paw; but that was only the way the 
big dog spoke habitually. His master was 
a farmer, and always shouted when he 
said anything at all, so the dog, who 
thought he was the best person in the 
world, shouted too. “Well, tell me about 
it,” he continued in his great voice; “let’s 
see what can be done.” 

At this the little dog took heart and 
cocked up one ear. “You are not going 
to kill me, then,” said he, a little louder 
than at first. “Kill you,” laughed the big 
dog; “my land, no. What would I kill 
you for?” He said, “My land,’ because 
he was a country dog and lived with coun- 
try people, so he spoke as they do; but he 
said it so loud that the little dog quiverea 
with fright. “I’m not going to hurt you, 
you little pin-cushion,” continued he, tak- 
ing his paw away; “don’t be scared. How 
you do look! You are mud from nose to 
tail. Let me fix you up a little.” 

The little dog began to feel a great deal 
better at this and sat up, but he did not 
make any attempt to brush the mud from 
his hair or straighten his sweater. 

“Why don’t you shake yourself off and 
put your jacket on straight?” asked the 
big dog, who was afraid of frightening 
him again if he tried to do anything with 
his big paws. 

“My maid always brushes me,” whined 
the little dog. “I never have to do any- 
thing myself. I don’t know how.” “Good- 
ness!” exclaimed the big dog. “Who 
brought you up like that?” 

“I live in one of the first families,” re- 
plied the little dog, as crossly as he dared, 
though he was afraid to be too snappy, 
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“and I have a maid who washes me and 
puts on my sweater, and cuts up my food, 
and I eat it on my ‘own plate in the 
dining-room; and if she doesn’t give me 
what I like, I cry and bite her, and then 
my mistress scolds her for not being kind 
to me, and gives me what I want.” 

“Ha, ha!” shouted the big dog, and 
pricked up his ears and opened his mouth 
so wide with surprise that the little dog 
began to tremble again and to whimper 
feebly. But the big dog didn’t seem to 
notice. 

“My land!” said he. “What a stupid 
life you must live! Don’t you ever have 
a good time?” 

“T don’t know what you mean, sir,” an- 
swered the little dog, shaking so that he 
could hardly stand, for he was terribly 
frightened. “I don’t have to work like 
common dogs, if that is what you are 
thinking of.” 

The big dog gave a loud bark, at which 
the little one nearly jumped out of his 
skin. “No,” he shouted, “that isn’t what 
I mean! I mean, isn’t there anybody you 
can do something for? Isn’t there any- 
thing you can look after and take care 
of and help? Can’t you play with the chil- 
dren or watch them, or carry bundles for 
your mistress, or’— 

The little dog interrupted him. “There 
aren’t any children in our house,” he said. 
“Sometimes I almost wish there were, and 
then my mistress wouldn’t look after me all 
the time, and maybe I could get out into 
the street and play once in a while; but 
she doesn’t let me do anything, she is so 
afraid of my getting dirty; and even so, 
I have to be washed all the time, and I 
can’t have what I want to eat, because a 
nasty dog-doctor came when I was sick 
and said I could only have particular 
kinds of food, and I don’t know how to do 
anything, and I’m afraid of everything, 
and now I’m lost—oh, dear, oh, dear”’— 
and the little thing shook more than ever 
with his sobs. 

“Do you want to go back?” asked the 
big dog, gravely. 

“Oh, yes,” sobbed the little one. “What 
else can I do? I don’t want to die, and 
I shall die if somebody doesn’t take care 
of me.” 

“Very well,’ said the big dog. “T’ll see 
what can be done. But just let’s put you 
to rights a bit. Give yourself a shake and 
get some of the mud off, and I'll pull your 
jacket straight,—and what’s this for in 
the pocket?” 

“I don’t know,’ moaned the little dog. 
“My mistress calls it my ‘itty hanky,’ but I 
don’t know what it’s for.” 

“Well, we'll wipe your eyes and nose 
with it, whatever it’s for,” said the big 
dog, and suited the action to the word, 
while the little one let him do whatever 
he would without raising a paw to help. 

“What kind of an automobile do you ride 
in, you useful little thing?” he added after 
he had succeeded in making a little more 
presentable object of him. ; 

“Yellow, with a blue door,” the little 
dog said promptly. “There isn’t another 
like it on the avenue. My mistress says 
she likes to pick it out easily in a crowd; 
My sweater matches the door.” : 

“Ha, ha!” laughed the big dog again, so. 
loud that the old horse waked up, and 


” 
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the little dog shrank into almost nothing. 
“We'll find it. Now Dobbin, see that no- 
body takes anything out of that wagon 
while Iam gone. Do you understand?” 
Dobbin whisked his tail to show that he 
knew a thing or two, whether he said any- 
thing or not, and the two dogs started out 
down the road that led toward the Fair 
grounds, keeping well toward one side so 
they wouldn’t be run over. When they 


had trotted along for not more than five 


minutes the big dog gave a great bark. 

“There's your mistress, little fellow,” 
said he, “sitting in a yellow automobile 
with a blue door, and looking first at one 
side of the road’and then at the other.” 

“Oh, dear! Oh, dear!” wailed the little 
dog. “She’ll never see me down here in 
the road. What shall I do,—what shall 
I do?” 

The big dog opened his big mouth wide. 
“Yowl!” said he. “Yowl as loud as you 
can! I bet she’ll know the sound.” 

Such a yowl as the little dog set up at- 
tracted the attention of everybody in the 
neighborhood, including his mistress. 

“Oh, that is my little dog!” she shrieked. 
“The big dog must be killing him! Beauty! 
Beauty!” she called. “Oh, don’t come,— 
you'll be run over! Oh, dear! Oh, dear!” 
she screamed, so that you could hardly tell 
which was making the most noise, the little 
dog or his mistress. 

A countryman stooped down and picked 
up the little dog by the nape of his neck. 

“He ain’t being killed,” he said, “any 
more than you be, for all the noise you’re 
both making”; and he handed him to the 
lady in the automobile, who shrieked 
louder than ever when she saw him. 

“Oh, he’s all dirty! You naughty little 
thing! You can’t sit on the seat with me, 
for you will spoil my skirt. Put him down 
on the floor, please.” 

The man smiled. ‘Poor little fellow,” 
said he, as he turned away, “he has hard 
luck. Come on, Bobby, we'll go back to 
our wagon. What were you doing away 
from it?” And Bobby wrinkled up his 
nose with joy and bounded about, for it 
was his master. 

They went back together in great con- 
tent and perfectly satisfied, for when peo- 
ple understand each other no explanations 
are necessary. 
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Daily Readings in the Dome 
Arranged by M. Louise C. Hastings 


, To-day’s Burdens 


Cast all your cares on God; that anchor 
holds.—Alfred Tennyson. 


On bravely through the sunshine and the 
_ showers 
‘Time hath his work to do, and we have 


ours. 
' _ —Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


Sunday 


“£6 1 ante me, all ye that labor and are 
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shall find rest unto your souls. For my 
yoke is easy, and my burden is light— 
Matt. xi. 28-30. 


THE Day 1s Lone 


The day is long, and the day is hard, 

We are tired of the march and of keeping 
guard; 

Tired of the sense of a fight to be won, 

Of days to live through and of work to be 
done; 

Tired of ourselves and of being alone. 


And all the while, did we only see, 

We walk in the Lord’s own company; 
We fight, but ’tis He who nerves our arm; 
He turns the arrows which else might 


harm, 
And out of the storm He brings a calm. 
—J, R. Miller. 


Monday 


His compassions fail not. They are new 
every morning.—Lam., tit. 22, 23. 


Tue MarcH 
I, who was very weary, turn again 
To face the journey of the winding day, 
To take my place amid the march of men 
And be as brave as they. 


To toil—to dare—to battle—to rejoice 
Until again night yields us resting-place ; 
And yet I have not heard my Captain’s 
voice . 
Nor ever seen his face. 


Nor do I know wherefore we strive or 


when 
The strife shall end. 
day 
I take my place amid the march of men 
And listen—and obey. 


—Theodosia Garrison. 


I only know each 


Tuesday 


For every man shall bear his own bur- 
den.—Gal. vi. 5. 


The Lord sustained me.—Ps. iii. 5. 


We are trudging along our pilgrim path 
with a friend of ours from Galilee, who 
understands us, and whom we very dearly 
love. And with his all-sufficing guidance 
and friendship we shall endeavor to bear 
our burden quietly and in man-fashion, 
helping whenever we can, laughing when- 
ever we can, never complaining, picking 
ourselves up when we fall, never giving 
way to fright or bitterness, but praying as 
often as the words will come. And who 
knows, perhaps some day that Heavenly 
Father who was so real to our friend from 
Galilee will suddenly reveal himself to us, 
and will flood our hearts with the bright- 
ness and the joy of his indwelling pres- 
ence.—Charles Edwards Park. 


No battle’s lost that leads to braver living, 
No helping hand but strikes a chiming 
bell, . 
Each wave flows back from tide of gener- 
ous giving, ; : 
Repeating still: Live radiantly, live well. 


—Anna Herbert. 


Wednesday 


Casting all your care upon him; for he 
careth for you.—r Peter v. 7. 


It has been well said that no man ever 
sank under the burden of the day. It is 
hen to-morrow’s burden is added to the 


ay 


27? 


burden of to-day that the weight is more 
than a man can bear. Never load your- 
selves so, my friends. If you find your- 
selves so loaded, at least remember this: 
it is your own doing, not God’s. He begs 
you to leave the future to him and mind 
the present.—George MacDonald. 


Thursday 


What doth the Lord thy God require of 
thee, but to fear the Lord thy God, to walk 
in all his ways, and to love him, and to 
serve the Lord thy God with all thy heart 
and with all thy soul?—Deut. x. 12. 


The day returns and brings us the petty 
round of irritating concerns and duties. 
Help us to play the man, help us to per- 
form them with laughter and kind faces, 
let cheerfulness abound with industry. 
Give us to go blithely on our business all 
this day, bring us to our resting beds weary 
and content and undishonored, and grant 
us in the end the gift of sleep—Robert 
Louis Stevenson. 


Oh, do not pray for easy lives! Pray to 
be stronger men! Oh, do not pray for 
tasks equal to your powers. Pray for 
powers equal to your tasks! Then the doing 
of your work shall be no miracle. But you 
shall be a miracle. Every day you shall 
wonder at yourself, at the richness of life 
which has come in you by the grace of God. 
—Phillips Brooks. 


Friday 


In all these things we are more than con- 
querors through him that loved us—Rom. 
Vill. 37. 

Lire’s TEsts 

If never a sorrow came to us, and never a 
care we knew; 

If every hope were realized, and every 
dream came true; 

If only joy were found on earth, and no 
one ever sighed, 

And never a friend proved false to us, and 
never a loved one died, 

And never a burden bore us down, soul- 
sick and weary, too, 

We'd yearn for tests to prove our worth 
and tasks for us to do. 


—Edgar A. Guest. 


The little worries which we meet each day 

May lie as stumbling-blocks across our 
way, 

Or ve may make them stepping-stones to 


Of grace, O Lord, to thee. 
—A. E. Hamilton. 


Saturday 


Hear my cry, O God; attend unto my 
prayer. From the end of the earth will I 
cry unto thee, when my heart is over- 
whelmed: lead. me to the rock that is 
higher than I—Ps. Iri. 1, 2. 


PETITION 


Thou fortress and my strength, 
My shield in peril’s hour, 
Grant me thy care at last, 
And thy protecting power. 


Guide me that I may know 
The pathway best for me, 

To lead me sure and slow 
To safety and to thee. 


—Frederic A. Whiting. 
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Western Conference News 


The idea of a league of churches grows in 
importance—Crisp ttems from 
many churches 


ERNEST C. SMITH , 


Since our last letter, attention in this 
district has been largely focussed upon 
various plans for larger and more efficient 
co-operations. Meetings of the League to 
Enforce Peace have been held in Chicago, 
Minneapolis, and St. Louis. These meet- 
ings were presided over by Ex-President 
Taft. At the Chicago meeting there were 
delegates from some fifteen States. The 
purpose of the meetings was educational. 
The objections to a League of Nations 
which have since come to utterance in the 
United States Senate were clearly fore- 
seen and the attempt was made to secure 
a proper perspective and a constructive 
attitude of mind. Rarely, if ever, has Mr. 
Taft appeared to better advantage than in 
these meetings. 

The Inter-Church World Movement 
Council has just closed a three days’ ses- 
sion here in Chicago. Five hundred and 
fifty-five delegates representing twenty-five 
different religious bodies in nineteen States 
were in attendance. Elimination of unim- 
portant doctrinal differences and exalta- 
tion of Jesus Christ was the key-note of 
the closing session. It is the contention 
of Fred B. Smith, one of the lay leaders 
of the Inter-Church World Movement, that 
“No league or society of nations formed 
politically can stand unless supported by a 
league of churches and a unity of moral 
ideals.” Civilization has at hand in unified 
religious bodies the most powerful machine 
for moral and social advancement con- 
ceived in any age.” Dr. James E. Freeman 
of Minneapolis said: “An insular church 
is an impotent church. As there must be a 
federation of nations to prevent future 
war, there must be a federation of churches 
to work out the problems of peace.” 

The International Harvester Company 
has offered to its thirty thousand em- 
ployees a share in determining the working 
conditions and wages to obtain within the 
organization. This organization adopted 
a policy of workmen’s compensation be- 
fore a state law covering the matter had 
been passed. It was also one of the pio- 
neers in sharing the profits with its em- 
_ ployees. This new-plan goes a long way 
toward recognition of an actual partner- 
ship of the workers in the business. 

The Religious Education Association is 
to hold its next meeting in Detroit, March 
17, 18, and 19. From the beginning the 
co-operation of our church body has been 
welcomed by this organization. ‘This year 
the president of the Association happens 
to be one of our own leaders, Rev. S. A. 
Eliot, D.D., who will preside at the Detroit 
meetings. 

We have been favored during the month 
of March by visits from two Billings Lec- 
turers—Rev. F. H. Kent and Rey. Palfrey 
Perkins. Mr. Kent’s subject was “The 
Changed Relations Between England and 
the United States,” based upon his experi- 
ences while in England. His appoint- 
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ments in the district were at Toledo, De- 
troit, Ann Arbor, Minneapolis, St. Paul, 
the Iowa churches, Omaha, Quincy, St. 
Louis, Louisville, Indianapolis, and Cin- 
cinnati. Mr. Perkins’s appointments were 
at Detroit, Ann Arbor, Evanston, Chicago, 
Milwaukee, Madison, St. Cloud, and Du- 
luth, series of meetings being conducted 
at Evanston and at Duluth, ten days being 
given to the last-named city. 

The best news from Ohio is that the 
Toledo church, which has been without a 
settled pastor for. more than a year, has 
found its permanent leader in Rev. Horace 
Westwood, D.D., of Winnipeg, who will 
take charge at Toledo the first Sunday of 
April. The church at Marietta reports 
that three stone pinnacles have been re- 
placed on the church building, completing 
the original Gothic design. The Sunday- 
school had a special Sunday devoted to 
Armenian and Syrian relief with appro- 
priate exercises and a contribution of 
$56.35. The church has just received an 
addition of $2,000 to its endowment as a 
gift from Miss Hortense Allen, one of the 
loyal and active members of the church. 
The minister, Rev. Hal H. Lloyd, has been 
taking his turn with other Marietta min- 
isters in preaching to the workmen at the 
factories at the noon hour. These meetings 
have been arranged by the local Y.M.C. A. 
The* Meadville Conference is to hold its 
next session at Marietta on March 25 
and 26, 

I'rom Michigan comes the heartening 
news that Rev. S. S. Robins, formerly of 
Kingston, Mass., and more recently chap- 
lain in the United States Army, has ac- 
cepted a call to the church at Ann Arbor. 
It is hoped that Mr. Robins will begin his 
work immediately. The Detroit church 
has invited the Western Unitarian Confer- 
ence to hold its annual meeting in Detroit. 
The date is set for May 12, 13, and 14. 

Mr. Pulsford is back at work at the First 
Church in Chicago after five weeks’ ab- 
sence in the South regaining health and 
strength. At Unity Church the March 
meeting of the Men’s Club was a sym- 
posium of the members on the topic, “What 
would you do if you were Mayor of 
Chicago?” The first Sunday in March 
Mr. Hawley preached at the First Church, 
Rey. Albert R. Vail occupying the pulpit 
of Unity Church. Mr. Hawley’s sermon 
subjects for March are “Human Society,” 
“Social Disease,” “Social Hygiene,” “So- 
cial Motion.” ‘The annual meeting of the 
Third Church showed all. bills paid and a 
small balance on hand. The report of the 
minister, Dr. Mann, included the record, 
not only of the work done within the 
church, but also a large number of ad- 
dresses given in various States in con- 
nection with the critical period of recon- 
struction. ‘There was due recognition of 
the death of two young men of the church 
on the western front, Lieuts. Thomas Kester 
and W. W. Powell. Recent sermon sub- 
jects have been “The Abolition of War,” 
“The Multiplicity of Sects,” “Moral Con- 
fidence,” “Ideals in the League of Nations.” 
Recent subjects treated in the Fellowship 
Club are “What do we mean by Dem- 
ocracy?”. “Democracy and Social Con- 
ditions in the United States,” “The Ascend- 
ency of Mediocrity.” The Drama Club 
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presented Oscar Wilde’s “Importance of 
Being Earnest.” 

At Milwaukee, the minister, Rev. Walter 
F. Greenman, made the following an- 
Nouncement at the beginning of March: 
“In wartime it was the first duty of the 
preacher so to interpret current experience 
that the faith, courage, loyalty, and en- 
durance of the people should be exercised 
to their utmost. The war is over. Souls 
need nurture as well as exercise. Until 
Easter, the morning service will be de- 
voted to the soul nurture suggested by 
Ruskin’s phrase, “We need the manufac- 
ture of souls,—a good quality.” The Madi- 
son church is to enjoy the ministration of 
Dr. Ambrose W. Vernon during the latter 
part of March and the first half of April. 

The ministers at Davenport and Hum- 
boldt recently had an exchange of pulpits. 
Mr. Knapp recently delivered an address 
on “Billy Sunday and the Clergy” which 
was printed in full in the Davenport Dem- 
ocrat and Leader, afterward being pub- 
lished in pamphlet form. At Iowa City 
the pulpit has been supplied by university 
professors, Rev. Mr. Reese of Des Moines 
and Rev. Eleanor E. Gordon. The last two 
Sundays in March, Rev. V. B. Silliman, 
recently released from military service, will 
occupy the pulpit. The Humboldt church, 
which reported the addition of fourteen 
new members in January, now reports six 
additional members. Community meetings 
are being held on Sunday evenings in the 
church parlors, some religious or current 
topic is discussed, community singing in- 
dulged in, and a social half-hour with light 
refreshments follows. 

The Omaha church on occasion utilizes 
its laymen. A _ postal-card notice states 
that Mr. William F. Baxter will speak to 
the text, “Thy kingdom come,” on Sunday, 
March 9, 10.30 A.M. The annual meeting 
of the church showed disbursements of 
$4,781.57 for regular church purposes and 
disbursements of $55,492.70 on the build- 
ing account, an unusual showing when the 
large gifts of the church to meet various 
demands of the work are taken into con- 
sideration. 

At Lincoln, Neb., services were resumed 
on February 25, with Mr. Weatherly in the 
pulpit. He had been absent for nearly a 
year engaged in the work of the War 
Camp Community service. Extensive re- 
pairs upon the church building, which had 
been closed during the winter, were made’ 
before services were resumed. 

At Kansas City the church has taken 
care of an increase of $1,000 in its budget. 
Mr. Birkhead is arranging his sermons in 
short series. During January he dealt with 
“Factors in the Development of the Super- 
race”; in February, with “The Making of 
the Bible”; while in March the general 
topic is “Religion in Terms of Community 
Welfare.” During February, Mr. Birkhead 
preached every Sunday evening in Unity 
Church, Topeka. For the present he will 
preach there every other Sunday night. On 
alternate Sundays the meetings will be con- 
ducted by Judge Burch of Topeka and 
other members of the Topeka church. The 


pastor has been making many outside ad-— 


dresses upon “The League of Nations,” 
“Eugenics and the War,” and similar sub- 
jects;: =, : j E 


_ a suspected liability to the whole life of 


make ours in every sense an excellent 
=) sieigiborhaeg. Bor children and adults. In 
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Milwaukee’s Inter-Church League 
WALTER F. GREENMAN 


_Interdenominational co-operation is in 
the air. -The experience of a group of ‘six 
downtown churches in Milwaukee may be 
of value to others because all are grouping 
in the same direction. Originally these were 
located in the neighborhood in which most 
of their attendants lived. For fifteen years 
their members have been moving northeast 
along the lake shore. Increasingly apart- 
ment and boarding houses have arrived, 
greatly to increase the population which, 
in the main, has taken little interest in 
churches. 

The six types of service, four on Sun- 
days and two on week-days, were standard- 
ized at least forty years ago to serve the 
needs of downtown city dwellers at that 
time. The churches unconsciously have 
developed a “take it or leave it” attitude, 
and the new people have not responded. 

For several years the evangelical churches 
have felt the desirability of new equipment 
to meet new social needs. This year 
the acute desire to do something symbolic 


of interdenominational action as well as to. 


express their cordial determination to wel- 
come the returning soldiers led to the call- 
ing together of the minister and two lay- 
men from each church— Presbyterian, 
Welsh Presbyterian, Methodist, Baptist, 
Episcopalian, and Unitarian. 

The first project was to convert an old 
mansion into a Soldiers-Sailors Club with 
gymnasium facilities also available for Sun- 
day-school pupils in the daytime. This 
yielded to another project to provide a 
large recreation centre with a hall that 
could be used for forum meetings in which 
all churches could unite to consider the new 
big problems of social reconstruction. 
Gradually it became evident that without 
a previously developed inter-church fellow- 
ship based upon a concert of purpose and 
service to the community, any elaborate 
equipment was of doubtful value. It was 
also discovered that the need of action to 
meet the actual requirements of returning 
soldiers could be and must be met at once, 
and no additional equipment was needed. 
This has been attended to already. 

Each of the eighteen men were asked 
to state in writing the purposes the inter- 
church project should serve, whom it should 
serve, and who was to pay the bills, From 
the replies the following statement and 
recommendations were derived :— 


I. Concert of action requires unity of 
purpose. 

2. We are united in our purpose to make 
our concert of action prove our faith in 
and our hope of the unity of thé spirit of 
our churches. We recommend an Inter- 
Church Men’s League that may presently 
be supplemented by an  Inter-Church 
Women’s League, because much of the 
work to be done is distinctively women’s 
work. 

3. It is our purpose to prove that these 
churches are a demonstrated asset and not 


the neighborhood. 
4. We propose to render service in re- 
sponse to whatever is actually needed to 
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\the execution of this purpose, if it seems 


best, we shall maintain a neighborhood bu- 
reau to assemble information, to act as a 
social clearing-house, to extend social 
service as needed, and to organize religious 
service to meet the local needs. 

5. In this work in which the churches 
are taking the lead every man is wanted 
as a participator, both in giving and in 
receiving service. We cordially invite to 
our working fellowship all who while dif- 
fering from us in belief are yet in sympathy 
with our spirit and practical aims. 

6. The participators should decide upon 
the means and methods of paying for its 
maintenance. 


It is recommended that the League or- 
ganize standing committees in education, 
health, social service, patriotic service, 
and industrial conditions. These commit- 
tees shall organize permanent conferences 
with all the agencies which specialize’ in 
the several lines, in order to learn, to plan, 
and to report to the League what it ought 
to know to participate with the churches 
in the real life of the neighborhood. 

It was recommended that a committee be 
appointed to pool the existing social equip- 
ments of the various churches to avoid 
further outlay in this direction, since the 
existing equipment was in use less than a 
quarter of the time. 

Out of the discovered needs of the neigh- 
borhood will arise an imperative demand 
for forum meetings that will not be con- 
fined to neighborhood issues. 

By being hearty and effective partici. 
pators in the community life, the churches 
believe that the ministry of religion will 
be carried on in a new and friendly world 
in which things of first value will be by 
all men easily discerned. 

It was voted, at a dinner meeting attended 
by 130 men representing all the churches, 
to organize the League. Committees were 
appointed to carry out the purposes and 
recommendations made. 


_ Every Family 
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Lucy Nash Cooke 


Mrs. Lucy Nash Cooke, wife of Rev. 
George Willis Cooke of Wakefield, Mass., 
died at the Danvers State Hospital, Mon- 
day evening, January 27. The funeral was 
held at Westwood parish house, Thursday 
at 2.30. Rev. S. C. Beach of Watertown 
and Rev. J. N. Pardee of Bolton, friends 
of many years’ standing, conducted the 
service. 

Mrs. Cooke was born at Mukwonago, 
Wis., February 3, 1848. Her father was 
the physician in that town. Her mother 
was of a prominent pioneer family, her 
grandfather being a member of the con- 
vention which framed the state consti- 
tution. She was educated in the public 
school and in a popular girls’ academy in 
Milwaukee. 

She married Rev. Mr. Cooke at Roches- 
ter, Wis., in September, 1872, where she 
was teacher of music in the Rochester 
Academy. After some years of residence 
in Wisconsin and Michigan, she removed 
to Indianapolis in 1878. ‘There she be- 
came a kindergartner, and trained her 
two daughters by that method. The family 
moved to Dedham (Westwood), Mass., 
in 1880. They removed to Lexington, and 
later to Dublin, N.H. They settled in 
Wakefield in November, 1899, where they 
have since resided. 

Mrs. Cooke has been in declining health 
for some years. 

Mrs. Cooke was greatly, beloved by her 
friends for her kindness, sympathetic 
spirit, wit, and breadth of mind. Her 
letters were much appreciated. In the 
go’s she contributed several clever articles 
to Tur CuHristIAN REcIsTER, and wrote a 
number of sketches for Every Other Sun- 
day. 

Besides her husband, she is survived by 
two daughters, Miss Florence C., a teacher 
in Cleveland, Ohio, and Miss Marion 
Cooke of Wakefield. 
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American Unitarian Association 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS’ MEETING 

The regular monthly meeting of the 
board of directors of the American Uni- 
tarian Association was held at 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., on Tuesday, March 
II, 1919, at 2 P.M. 

Present: Messrs. Aborn, Bates, Cor- 
nish, Eliot, Richardson, Robertson, Simons, 
Wheelwright, Wigglesworth, Williams, 
Wright, Miss Bancroft, and Miss Lowell. 

The treasurer presented the following 
statement for the month of February :— 


RECEIPTS 
Cash on hand February 1, 1919......+.--- $53,723.11 
Bont GOuaiGns: a1 ws 6 silerers ener ote eisavieir ies 3 3,154.92 
Bequest of Miss Mary R. Parkman of 
Belmont, Mass., to create the Mary 
Russell Parkman Fund.......... 1,000.00 
Estate of Mrs. Maria H. LeRow of 
Lynn, Mass., added to Reserve 
andl. ite outers etese Srnte Oreo oir iotel dic 45 
Unitarian Service Pension Society Per- 
manent Fund: 
sit (Of a Prien cisaie aes iem simian 1,000.00 
Gift of Brattleboro, Vt., Branch 
Women's* Alliances). 710 c/ecs «<0 ‘ 10.00 
Unitarian Service Pension Society— 
1917 Special Appeal Fund: 
Gift of Miss Hannah D. W. Weld of 
Jamaica. “Plain. Waeae)ccistemale’ sions 80.00 
Gift of Miss Adeline Willis of Port- 
Nand: > Me cope ole v1 ann alse eine eimai 40.00 
Gift of F. A. Ingalls of Harvey, Ill, 400.00 
Gifts to be added to the income of 
Rogers Memorial Fund.......... 5,000.00 
TRGATERE | hfe naa tera a > macs nwa moe E 53-05 
Chaplains’ Funds... 5 - «anwar nyene d 124.50 
Income Thomas Fund, added to princi- 
pal as required-by trust. .2..<<.0. 87.77 
Income of invested funds............ 7,214,04 
Investments, received for reinvestment 15,100.00 
Investment Cfurch Building Loan 
Fund—repaid on loans.......... 1,328.00 
Reimbursed for advances on general 
WMSSIONALY  WOFk < \.5 > bie wit se alt ois a's 2D 
Reimbursed for advances on Unitarian 
Building: Siencwns spent eo aernae 6.89 
Reimbursed for advances on Middle 
Stages? accOuntind..cvwes waewere 211.20 
$88,536.18 
PAYMENTS 
For missionary purposes (societies, pte eae $5,393.46 
Salaries and other missionary expenses. 1,837.81 
Expenses of Unitarian Building........ 695.17 
Payments on account of sundry trust 
pM Sear nys s: sinr pcosaie un iatn’e a Busta ete LALOuy aie te 1,819.51 
IN vestwienta sey ote sc ee es ee emer. 56,389.51 
Camp Devens E undsa aswicee ace sean ere 45.70 
Accrued interest on bonds purchased. . 360.59 
Wart Work Council. 20. insss's eects 30.10 
Account, income general investments. 225.00 
The Unitarian Society, Fairhaven, Mass., te 
speciale pifts, . Somccci sc as 6 Rede vcee 510G0.08 
Publication Department.............05 750.00 
Gaetron hand: March 2, 1979... vee: cee see 15,989.33 
$88,536.18 


‘Upon the recommendation of the Finance 
Committee it was 


Voted, That the note of the Amherst Church for 
$300 be transferred to the Church Investment Fund. 


Upon the recommendation of the Publi- 
cation Committee the following votes were 
adopted :— 


Voted, To authorize the publication of ‘‘The New 
World and its Religion” by Dr. Francis G. Peabody, 
as No. 6 in The Religion for the New Age Series. 

Voted, To authorize the publication of ‘Do We Be- 
lieve in Religious Education?”’ by Dr. George A. Coe, 
as Bulletin No. 15 in The Religious Education Series. 

Voted, To authorize the publication of “From the 
Gospels to the Creeds,” by Rev. William L. Sulli- 
van, D.D. 


The president reported the action taken 
by him under vote of the board at the last 
meeting regarding the religious situation in 
Transylvania. 

Upon the recommendation of the secre- 
tary the following votes were adopted :— 
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Voted, To divide the income of the Frothingham 
Fund No. 2 in equal portions among the Hampton 
Normal and Agricultural Institute; the Tuskegee Nor- 
mal and Agricultural Institute; the Penn School, St. 
Helena Island, $.C.; the Kowaliga Industrial School, 
Kowaliga, Ala.; Snow Hill Institute, Snow Hill, Ala.; 
Calhoun Colored School, Calhoun, Ala.; Sparta Agri- 


cultural and Industrial Institute, Sparta, Ga.; and the 
Daytona Institute, Daytona, Fla. 
Voted, That the president and secretary, one or 


both of them, be authorized to apportion the Perkins 
Fellowship for the coming year. 


Upon the recommendation of the presi- 
dent it was 


Voted, To grant leave of absence to Rev. William I. 
Lawrance, Th.D., secretary of the Department of Re- 
ligious Education, until July 1, in order that he may 
visit Palestine and Armenia as a member of the Inter- 
denominational Commission. 

Realizing that the spirit of the times and the condi- 
tions of American thought and life present to Unita- 
rians a supreme obligation to make a nation-wide proc- 
lamation of the principles of a reasonable and effective 
religion, and 

Believing that such an endeavor shou!d be conducted 
under the best and most inspiring leadership,— 

Voted, To invite Rev. Minot Simons of Cleveland, 
Ohio, to take charge of the Department of Church Ex- 
tension. 

Voted, That Mr. Simons’s term of service begin at 
such a time as may be most convenient to him, and 
that it be understood that it will be a part of his 
privilege and duty to continue to sit with the board 
and give the directors the benefit of his counsel in their 
deliberations. 


The president presented the reports of 
Field Secretary Brown and Rev. J. H. 
Lathrop on their journeys in the Rocky 
Mountain and Pacific Departments and 
gave a brief account of his own observa- 
tions in the South. 

Upon the motion of Mr. Simons it was 


Voted, That the president, secretary, treasurer, and 
Miss Lowell be appointed a committee to consider and 
suggest the ways in which the house at 16 Beacon 
Street, Boston, recently bequeathed to the Association 
by Mrs. Angell may best be utilized. 


The meeting adjourned at 4.54. 


Louis C. CorNnisH, 
Secretary. 


Dr. Wright is Beloved 


The following resolutions were adopted 
at an adjourned meeting of the members 
of the Lenox Avenue Unitarian Church, 
New York City, January 29, 1919. Dr. 
Wright replied to them, and withdrew his 
resignation. 


Whereas the affections of the members of the So- 
ciety are so centred in Dr. Wright’s leadership, and 
their need for his friendship and ministrations so great, 
that his continuing to act as Pastor seems a necessity 
to the continued life of the church; and 

Whereas changing conditions have so weakened and 
limited the activities of the church that a considerable 
amount of creative effort must be made if the church 
is to flourish in numbers and influence; and 

Whereas in the growth of the church and in the later 
struggle against adverse external conditions, Dr. Wright 
has so lavishly expended his strength that it is no 
longer fair to ask him to continue his leadership wn- 
aided, and indeed without an immediate rest,—_ 

Be it therefore Resolved that the Society ask Dr. 
Wright to withdraw his resignation and to accept a 
vacation from February 1 with full salary for the 
year 1919; and 
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Be it further Resolved that the Society engage as 
soon as practicable an Associate Pastor. 


. Wright’s reply :— 


Dear Friends,—The Resolutions that -you 
passed at the adjourned Annual Meeting of the So- 
ciety have touched my heart and filled my life, and the 
life of those dearer than yy, life, with an enduring 
satisfaction. 

This is the Spirit that built the Church, and still 
builds any church that possesses it,—the spirit of con- 
fidence, loyalty, affection, and self-determination toward 
large and honorable ends. 

These Resolutions put the crown upon my work, 
and declare to the world the honor of our household 
of faith and the nobility of its spirit and purposes. 
They give ‘‘God-speed’”’ to the parting, though not de- 
parted, guest; and are a Magna Charta of our out- 
ward liberty and inward spiritual efficiency. May this 
fruit be blessed to both and all of us, through happy 
days and years to come,—to parents, children, and to 
children’s children. 

One of the significant experiences of a long pastorate 
is the continuity of relationship with individuals and 
families. I marry—and alas! bury—sons 
daughters of daughters; and there are those in mature 
life among us, though junior to myself, for whom, 
like myself, ours has been the only church of all their 
lives and loves. 

We cannot break this tie, though we may gently 
loosen it, and replace some strands by others more 
fitted for the labors of the renewing day. And my 
plea is for Unity, as well as Continuity, of old and 
young, former and present members, that we may 
renew our lives together, and thus the life of the 
church, in ‘‘an everlasting covenant’’ of power and of 
peace.- 

Under these circumstances, thus happily initiated, 
the thought of separation is impossible, and I will 
remain with you to labor and to guide, and take my 
place aside, gladly at last, when the new day has 
dawned. 

I cordially approve of all the Resolutions, as framed 
in wisdom and high honor and love; to them sub- 
scribe; and call upon you the blessings due to highest 
duty honorably performed. 


Your faithful minister and affectionate friend, 


Merve Sr. Croix Wricurt. 


Hymns by Unitarian Authors 


One of the features of the recent cele- 
bration of the one hundredth anniversary 
of the founding of the Church of the Unity 
in Springfield, Mass., was the programme 
of hymns by Unitarian authors or com- 
posers played upon the city chimes, of his 
own initiative, on Sunday afternoon, by 
the municipal chime ringer, Mr. Ernest 
Newton Bagg. The programme was as 
follows :— 

America, Rev. Samuel F. Smith’ 
(a) God of the Earth’s Extended Plan, 
(6) By Thine Own aie hig 

William B. O, Peabody 

. (1799-1847) shh as the Church of the Unity 

(a) The Mother’s Hymn, 
(6) As Shadows Cast, by Cloud and Sun, 
William Cullen Bryant 
Nearer, My God, to Thee, 
Sarah F. Adams (1840) 
O Thou Great Friend, 
Theodore Parker (1851) 


(a) Now on Land and Sea Descending, 
(6) Go Forth to Life, 


Rev. Samuel Longfellow 


(1819-1892) 
(a) I Know Not What the Future Hath, 
(b) We May Not Climb the Heavenly 


Steps, 

John Greenleaf Whittier 

(1807—1892) 

Slowly by Thy Hand Unfurled, w. iy F 
All Round About ‘Our Feet, Bes: 
James Bussell Peas 

I 
ee ee Afar, We 
Oliver Weasel 
(i809 Bs 94. 


Swing Your Silver Bells To-day, 


14 pind 


| William H. a 


have | 


of sons, * 


eM ae 
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Hymn 
ABBY PARSONS MacDUFFIE 


(Written for the one hundredth anniversary of the 
Church of the Unity, Springfield, Mass., and sung in 
the service of March 2, 1919.) 


It is with tender memories 

And thoughts just touched with sober gray 
We gather here, one family, 

On this centennial, sacred day. 


For men and women like ourselves, 
Courageous men and women true, 
Were they who laid foundations firm 
For structure braver than they knew. 


They dreamed not of the storm and stress, 
The turmoil of this later day; 

They trusted still a God of love, 

And followed in the Master’s way. 


And we, the heirs of nobleness, 
Shall we not here renew their vow? 
O God, we lift our hearts to Thee, 
Bestow Thy blessing on us now. 


Make us to see the light divine 
That shone upon the path they trod; 
Teach us to know that all are Thine, 
One holy family of God. 


The Alfiance: March Meeting 


The regular meeting of the executive 
board was held March 14, Miss Lowell 
presiding. Thirty-five were present, includ- 
ing four branch presidents. 

Mrs. Davis reported having addressed 
the branch at Germantown, Pa. when 
she was able to give the gentlemen present 
a new idea of the scope of Alliance work. 
The drive for members at Baltimore, Md., 
culminated at a meeting addressed by our 
corresponding secretary, whose enthusiasm 
carried the numbers over one hundred, so 
giving Maryland a director. Mrs. Davis 
reported also a union meeting at the South 
Memorial Church, Worcester, Mass., and 
a guest day at the Second Church, Boston. 

Mrs. Davis spoke of the growing im- 
portance of the work at Memphis, Tenn., 
for which there has been an appeal this 
year. Two new branches were announced: 
the New Dorcas Society of Marblehead, 
Mass., fifty-four members, a second branch 
in this church; and Nashville, Tenn., 
where a branch has been organized through 
the efforts of Mr. Spurr, the minister. 

The president is to attend the Meadville 
Associate Alliance meeting at Marietta, 
Ohio, March 26, and then visit Wheeling, 
W. Va., Meadville, Pittsburgh, and Erie, 
Pa. She will go to*the Western Conference 
in May. 

The treasurer was authorized to send 
from the money contributed for War Re- 
lief $10 to the Correspondence Bureau of 
the International Union of Liberal Chris- 
tian Women,—a second gift this year,—and 
$100 to Mme. Loyson to assist in her noble 


work for wounded and blinded soldiers 


in Paris. This additional gift to Mme. 
Loyson was voted with deep appreciation 
of the physical and moral help she is able 
to render men whose need is very great. 
The following names have been placed 
in memoriam: Mrs. M. Caroline Robinson 
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Brigham, Dorchester, by her sister; Mrs. 
William §S. Burton by Messiah branch, 
New York; Mrs. Ethie Bigelow Howe by 
Channing branch, Newton, Mass.; Mrs. 
Elizabeth Farmer Boynton by Bedford, 
Mass.; Miss H. Elizabeth Young, Concord, 
N.H., by her sister. 

The Library committee announced the 
accession of nine books received from the 
American Unitarian Association; and a 
copy of the “Letters of Susan Hale,” for 
which gift gratitude was expressed to the 
donor, Miss Lowell. 

On hearing through a letter from Mrs. 
Peterson of the illness of Rev. John L. 
Robinson the board voted that a letter 
of sympathy and greeting be sent to Mr. 
Robinson, the devoted minister of the 
Swansboro circuit. 

It was voted to co-operate with the 
Treasury Department at Washington in a 
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country-wide campaign on the subject of 
thrift and to urge the branches to work 
with the local stamp savings director in 
ways suggested by the Department. 

The Alliance Code has been reprinted 
and is for sale at headquarters. 

A letter of greeting was ordered to be 
sent Mrs. Dewey, our director from 
Worcester, who is suffering from the ef- 
fects of a fall. 

Reports from each New England State 
were received. In several cases the branch 
is carrying on until a minister shall come 
to take charge of the parish. One branch 
writes, “We can scarcely stop to review 
the past; the present and future hold so 
much to spur us on to still larger oppor: 
tunities and greater service.” After hear- 
ing the report from Derby, Conn., the 
board voted to send a letter of greeting 
to this brave band of workers who have 
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never ceased to mourn the necessity of 


giving up their church. 

At the next meeting, April 11, reports 
will be due from West and Middle West 
and two Massachusetts directors. 


Throughout the Church 


Announcements 


Unity Church, Brockton, Mass., on Mon- 
day, March 9, at a well-attended meeting, 
voted unanimously to buy a lot on Belmont 
Street on which to erect new church build- 
ings as soon as it becomes practicable to 
do so. 


Rev. Harry Foster Burns is preaching a 
series of Lenten sermons in the First 
Parish in Dorchester. ‘The calendar fol- 


lows: March 09, “Restoring Old Wells”; 
March 16, “The Need of God”; March 23, 
“The Knowledge of God”; March 30, 


“Prayer and Experience”; April 6, “Fear 


Cast Out”; April 13, “The Garden Vic- 
tory’; April 20 (Easter), “The Last 
Enemy.” 

Week-day services in King’s Chapel, 


Boston, Mass.: March 24, Rev. William 
H. Parker, First Parish, Dedham; March 
25, Rev. Edward Payson Drew, Congrega- 
tional Church, Auburndale ; March 26, Prof. 
Clayton R. Bowen, Meadville; March 27, 
Rey. Willard L. Sperry, Central Congrega- 
tional Church; March 28, Rev. Thomas 
Van Ness, Second Unitarian Meeting 
House, Brookline; March 29, musical ser- 
vice, Mr. Lang, organist; March 31, Rev. 
Houghton Page, First Parish, Hingham. 


Meetings and Conferences 


Tus New York L&AcuE oF UNITARIAN 
Women.—The second meeting of the sea- 
son was held on Friday, March 7. A con- 
ference has been arranged for April 4 at 
the Lenox Avenue Unitarian Church, New 
York City, at which practical suggestions 
for the betterment of the League will 
be presented, and a free heart-to-heart 
talk by members urged, so that the best 
possible basis be arranged for the conduct 
of the organization. The number of meet- 
ings in the year, the type of meeting, the 
kind of programme, the worthwhileness of 
the League itself to the individual member, 
will all be brought up. President F. C 
Southworth gave an account of the Mead- 
ville Theological School from its incipiency, 
seventy-five years ago, to the present time, 
dwelling particularly on the opportunities 
given the students of pursuing their studies 
at the University of Chicago through the 
generosity of Mr. Morton D. Hull, work- 
ing through the First Unitarian Church 
in Chicago. Mrs. Glogau, president of the 
League, who had recently returned from 
a visit to the industrial schools of North 
Carolina, gave a brief and yet minute de- 
scription of the situation there, and some 
of the adverse conditions which the Uni- 
tarian missionaries had to contend with, 
how they had been met, and how they 
had won out. The chief need was for 
more money so as to enable this work, 
which is of such great value to the com 
munity, to be put on a better and more 
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permanent basis. ‘The chief speaker of 
the day, Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach, gave 
a talk on the making and circulating of 
Tue CuristrAn RecistER, which he quoted 
Norman Hapgood as saying several years 
ago was the best religious paper in the 
country. He showed the effort to trans 
mute spiritual truth into efficiency of action, 
so that it might affect the daily life of the 
readers. He contrasted liberal and radical 
thought—one constructive in its tendencies, 
the other corrective but apt to be destruc- 
tive, unless carefully restrained and di- 
rected. The parish letters, he felt, were of 
great means of producing camaraderie, giv- 
ing, as they did, the other man’s point of 
view, affected, to be sure, as it often was, 
by his personal environment. While the 
meeting was in progress, the election had 
been quietly going on, which resulted in 
the following being elected: Mrs. Emile 
Glogau, president; Mrs. Herbert S. Griffin, 
first vice-president; Mrs. Hubert Arrow- 
smith, second vice-president; Mrs. Leon A. 
Harvey, third vice-president; ——, fourth 
vice-president; Mrs. William H. Hamilton, 
fifth vice-president; Mrs. William Han- 
cock, sixth vice-president; Miss Maud M. 
Farnell, treasurer; Mrs. L. L. Cochrane, 
recording secretary; Mrs. Frederick C. 
Brush, corresponding secretary; Mrs. G. W. 
Harris, Mrs. Joseph H. Ambrose, Mrs. 
William H. Aborn, advisory directors. 


Parish News Letters 


In Succession of Dr. Crooker 


AmueErst, Mass.—Unity Church, Rev. 
Henry G. Ives: Mr. Ives assumed charge 
Jaguary 1, and he found that the interest 
aroused last year by the preaching and 
ministry of Dr. Joseph H. Crooker had 
secured for this movement a valuable body 
of new members full of enthusiasm for 
the cause. The church is strong in repre- 
sentation among the men of the Massachu- 
setts Agricultural College. Last year it 
was found that about one hundred of the 
students were Unitarians. The congre- 
gations steadily increase, a small but ex- 
cellently run Sunday-school is held at the 
same time as the preaching service, the 
Women’s Alliance is steadily increasing 
its membership, and a Bible class meets on 
Thursday evening at the home of the min- 
ister. 


A Busy Parish House 


BARNSTABLE, Mass. — Congregational 
Church and Society of the East Precinct, 
Rev. Ernest A. Chase: The varied activi- 
ties of the parish have been well sustained. 
Besides the usual services of church and 
school, Alliance and Guild, special work 
has been performed by these organizations. 
Much of this activity has centred in the 
parish house, the gift of Miss Helen L,. 
Day. Fuel-saving decreed the use of this 
building for church services this winter, 
as last; the Red Cross branch accepted the 
use of the house each week, free of ex- 
pense, members of The Alliance and Guild 
co-operating in the war work. ‘The Com- 
munity . Club, an organization for men, 
now in its fourth year and having a mem- 
bership of forty, has held weekly meet- 
ings of a social and instructive character 
related to welfare interests. Electric light- 
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ing has been recently installed in the build- 
ing. During the year state and national 
flags, gifts of a member and a friend of 
the parish, have been placed in the church. 
A particularly gratifying feature is the re- 
organization of the church school, the 
adoption of the Beacon Series lessons, and 
the use of new service and song books. 
Efficient additions to the corps of officers 
and teachers give promise of a successful 
year. Regular church services will be re- 
sumed in the meeting-house at Easter-time. 
The financial condition of the parish is 
encouraging. 


Mr. Clayton Resumes in Fresno 


Fresno, Cay.—First Unitarian Church: 
The church reopened, after a long period 
of inactivity, on Sunday, February 9. The 
church closed in May of 1918 for the 
usual summer vacation. ‘There being no 
settled minister, and all public meeting- 
places being closed on account of the in- 
fluenza about the time the church would 
have reopened, no effort was made to hold 
services until February. Happily, in the 
meantime, Rey. Thomas Clayton returned 
to Fresno, and he has consented to con- 
duct services, so that the members are 
looking forward to an interesting and pros- 
perous year, as it is felt that the church 
will thrive and grow as it did under his 
ministry five years ago. ‘Three Sunday 
services have been held with increasing 
numbers in attendance. A reception was 
given Dr. Clayton and his wife on the 
evening of February 20, at which Rev. 
Mr. Lathrop of Brooklyn, N.Y., and Mr. 
C. A. Murdock of San Francisco, Pacific 
Coast Field Secretary, were present. The 
evening was made thoroughly enjoyable by 
delightful music, and talks by Mr. Mur- 
dock, Mr. Clayton, and Mr. Lathrop. 


Dr. Sullivan’s Timely Sermons 


New York, N.Y—AIl Souls Unitarian 
Church, Rev. William L. Sullivan: The 
following sermons for the time are an- 
nounced: March 9, “Bolshevik Socialism, 
Americanism, and the Moral Law”; March 
16, “Democracy’s Need of Guidance and 
Discipline”; March 23, “Righteous Nation: 
alism as Virtue and Safeguard”; March 30, 
“The Moral Law for Employer and for 
Workman”; April 6, “Protestantism and 
Catholicisen in the Coming Age”; April 13, 
“America at the Crossroads: Perils and 
Opportunities.” 


Resolutions for Mr. and Mrs. Patterson 


PrrersoroucH, N.H.—Congregational So- 
ciety (Unitarian): This Society adopted 
the following resolution on the resignation 
of Rev. George F. Patterson :— 


As members of the Congregational Society (Uni- 
tarian) assembled, we hereby 

Resolve, That we express to Mr. and Mrs. Patterson 
our most sincere thanks for their untiring devotion to 
the welfare of the church. 

Their pleasant manner of meeting our. people, thaic 
cheering and comforting words amid all conditions, and 
their earnest endeavors for the good of all, will ever be 
cherished in the memory of those with whom they 
have been associated. While regretting our loss, we 
rejoice with them in the wider field and the more 
alluring opportunities for their efforts, and we desire 
to extend to them our most sincere regards and earnest 
wishes for their future happiness and success. 


THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


Open ye the gates 
that the righteous 
nation which keep- 
eth FAITH may 


enter in. 


May the blessings which they have so liberally sown 
among us ever follow them in their futvre walks of 
life. 


The members tendered Rev. and Mrs 
Patterson a reception in the chapel, Feb- 
ruary II. 


Assuming Responsibility 


Porrer Pyiact, N.H.—AIl Souls Union 
Church: This church has taken on respon- 
sibility with satisfactory results. A Sun- 
day-school has been organized. The en- 
velope system of contributions has been in- 
troduced. The Church Building Loan 
Fund has greatly helped the cause by al- 
lowing the congregation to pay the re- 
maining $400 due on the building in four 
annual payments of $100 each. 


Place of Worship Centre of Service 


Quincy, Mass.—First Congregational 


Society (Unitarian), Rev. Adelbert Lath-' 


rop Hudson: The activities of this church 
during the period of the World War give 
a very definite answer to one of the ques- 
tions much discussed in these days, namely, 
whether the churches of our denomination, 
or of any denomination, as now consti- 
tuted, can adequately serve the communi- 
ties in which they are located, without in 
any way changing their present organiza- 
tion or affecting their function as places 
of worship and of religious education. 
From the beginning of the war the men 
and women of this church, as well as the 
minister, have been active in the organiza- 
tion, support, and management of the vari- 
ous departments of war work in the com- 
munity. The Women’s Preparedness 
League was organized in our parish house 
and held its meetings there until the ob- 


vious need for more space led the chair- 
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man of our parish committee to give the 
women the use of a large storeroom cen- 
trally located, which they have since occu- 
pied. A majority also of the officers and 
workers in the local Red Cross have been 
members of this church, and their meeting- 
place has been in another room furnished 
free of charge by the chairman of our 
parish committee. When the local city 
committee on food production and conser- 
vation was organized, three years ago, its 
preliminary meetings were held in the min- 
ister’s study, and its leading officers and 
supporters from the start were members 
of this church, two of whom were later 
appointed by Mr. Endicott and Mr. Stor- 
row, respectively, as local supervisors of 


food and fuel conservation for the county 
_ and city. - For- the first year the experi- 
_ mental canning-kitchen, under charge of 
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this general committee, was conducted in 
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our parish house with the use of the 
church equipment, the minister acting as 
chairman of the canning committee. Un- 
der the same support and management the 
Quincy Public Market was established, 
which has been successfully maintained 
ever since and has received special ap- 
probation from the authorities in Wash- 
ington. The same men were prime moy- 
ers in the organization and support of the 
Quincy Council of Boy Scouts, of which 
the president and treasurer are members 
of this church, while its minister is chair- 
man of the troop committee. At the pres- 
ent time the church is being used on Sun- 
day afternoons for the meetings of a com- 
munity forum, which is proving exceed- 
ingly attractive and useful. The main floor 
has been well filled with men of different 
nationalities and representing most varied 
interests, while the gallery has been simi- 
larly filled with women. These forum 
meetings, with their hearty community 
singing, timely addresses, questions and dis- 
cussions, are doing much to stimulate a 
healthy community spirit and to do away 
with narrow sectarianism. 

On the evening of Lincoln’s Birthday a 
“father and son” banquet was held in the 
social rooms of the church, at which nearly 
two hundred fathers and sons, represent- 
ing five different churches, sat down to a 
dinner prepared and served by a commit- 
tee of women from the churches thus rep- 
resented. At the same time, three other 
similar banquets were being held in other | 
parts of the city under charge of a gen-' 
eral committee of which the minister of 
this church was chairman. In these and, 
many other ways this church is making its ! 
contribution to the life of the community, | 
without in any way affecting its status as 
a Unitarian church, or impairing its chief | 
function as a place of worship and of re- 
ligious education. 


In Southern New Jersey 


VineLann, N.J.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Thomas W. Illman: The church has 
fallen heir to the piano (a Steinway), the 
collection plates, and communion set 
formerly used by All Souls Universalist 
Church in Philadelphia. It has even fallen 
heir to the All Souls minister, Rev. Thomas 
W. Illman, who has been with this solitary 
organized representative of the Unitarian 
faith in Southern Jersey since October 1, 
1918. Minister and people, a most loyal 
band, are together girding themselves for 
whatever demands the new-born age may 
make upon them as a church of the free 
mind and spirit in their community. Under 
the general title of one of the sermons, 
“Practical Spirituality,” a series of morning 
sermons is being given, of which others are 
‘Our Church and Other People’s Churches,” 
“Worship,” “Prayer,” “Communion,” and 
“An Immortality Worth While.” A 
Women’s Alliance is active, resourceful 
helpful; a Young People’s Religious Union 
holds well-attended meetings twice a 
month; while a most promising church 
school of over forty members holds its 
sessions after morning service. This church 
is worthy of boosting because of its out- 
post position, its possibilities, and, more 
than all, the hopeful determination of its 
people. 
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Widening the Influence 


Yonxrrs, N.Y.—First Unitarian Congre- 
gational Church, Rev. Hilary G. Richard- 
son: There has been a decided increase in 
the size of the congregations, and there 
are many indications that the cause is 
making an impression beyond the circle of 
see ee ee 


BOARD.—A home for one person; 35 minut~s from shop- 
ping district; one la ge alcove room; sun all day; electrc 
ik age heat; r_asonable rate. Telephone, Milton 
2285-W. 
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‘T. D.Whitney Company 
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37-39 Temple PIl., 25 West St., Boston 
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ALL INVESTORS ASK 
WHAT CAN | BUY 


TAX FREE 


Allow us to send you particulars on 
two securities bought by 


trustees since 1850 


Earnest E. Smith & Co. 


Specialists in New England Securities 


52 Devonshire St., Boston 
Telephone Fort Hill 5860 


Members New York & Boston Stock 


Exchanges 


Important 


In these days of conservation and scarcity 
of materials we request our subscribers 
kindly to send us notice of change of ad- 
dress at least one week in advance when- 
ever possible. 
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the church. A number of persons have 
been interested enough to ask for informa- 
tion and literature. The church has re- 
cently started a monthly paper, the chief 
object of which is to advertise the church 
in the city. This has already produced 
results. The Men’s Club is taking on new 
life. One line of new activity which it 
has initiated is the holding of public meet- 
ings from time to time to be addressed 
by persons prominent in the life of the city. 
The Women’s Alliance has revived the 
monthly supper and social gathering at 
the church. Three have been held, and 
the attendance at each’ has been larger 
than at the one before. ‘The Red Cross 
Auxiliary still meets every Thursday and 
sews all day on garments for the sufferers 
in Europe. By the showing of the an- 
nual report no auxiliary in this vicinity 
did a finer year’s work. Three young peo- 
ple’s societies have been organized, all of 
which are enthusiastic and growing. The 
Zodiac Club is made up of the older of the 
young people. Nine of them were re- 
cently received into the full membership of 
the church, and nearly all the members 
attend regularly the church services. The 
Camp Fire Girls and the Lend a Hand 
Society are also flourishing. The outlook 
is most encouraging. 


Outside Speakers Not Needed 


Youncstown, Ounto.—First Unitarian 
Church, Rev. Frederick M. Bennett: ‘The 
after-the-war activities of this missionary 
church of the dark city of steel and soot 
are showing the same spirit of loyalty to 
the cause and of service that were given 
during the war. The Alliance persists in 
working for the relief of the needy over- 
seas, and in serving the needs of people in 
the city, as witnessed by a recent supper 
given to the mothers in Christ’s Mission. 
The social service activities of the mem- 
bers of this congregation are too numer- 
ous to mention, and so important that too 
often the worth of the church itself is 
forgotten. It has been discovered that 
the members of the church need opportun- 
ity for expression of thought on absorbing 
themes. It is not at all necessary to im- 
port outside speakers. ‘The Unitarian 
Club, meeting fortnightly in the church, 
for the most part is ably discussing the 
great problems of the nations. The Emer- 
son Club, also meeting fortnightly in the 
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home of the minister, Rev. F. M. Bennett, 


|is having a programme of the best of dis- 


cussion of religious, social, and literary 
themes. With all the difficulties in main- 
taining the attendance in church and school 
owing to the “flu’ ban, much illness, and 


absence of members from the city, the in- 
terest is good. The minister has not been 
able to refrain from discussing at least 
once a month the all-absorbing questions 
of international relations in straight ser- 
mons which may be considered both politi- 


cal and religious. It is difficult to main- 
tain adequate social life in the congrega- 
tion, owing to the handicap of having a 
church of but one room for all activities. 
In spite of this, a monthly supper and so- 
cial is held. This portable church, “built 
in Boston,” and so well built that after ten 
years it has had only one new tar-paper 
roof, should be replaced by a more service- 
able building for the needs of the commu- 
nity. This may be brought about if inter- 
national and domestic relations are so set- 
tled that people will dare to go on living a 
regular life. 


Personal 


The Probate Court of Plymouth, Mass., 
has granted Rev. Houghton Schumacher 
the right to take his mother’s last name, 
which was Page. Henceforth he will be 
Houghton Page. Mr. Page is minister of 
the First Parish in Hingham, Mass. 


For Children in Bible Lands 


Since the last acknowledgment of con- 
tributions for this Fund was made in these 
columns, reports have been received from 
the office of the American Committee for 
Relief in the Near East as follows :— 


Previously acknowledged 
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Santa Barbara, Cal....... PeICORON IIR Arist 20.00 
Newburyport, Mass. .......eeeese- oan 10.00 
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Dorchester, Mass., First Parish School....... 35.00 
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$3,470.33 


Contributions should be sent to Cleve- 
land H. Dodge, treasurer, 1 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York City. 


Deaths 


JED FRYE 
1853—1919 
On March 6 Mr. Jed Frye died at the Hotel Lorraine, 
New York City. Mr. Frye was until recently secre- 
tary of the board of trustees of All Souls Unitarian 
Church, New York, and for some years had been 
chairman of the charities committee of the church. 
He was a Unitarian of the best type. Never absent 
from the church service while he kept his— strength, 
always generous in his assistance to our cause, con- 
stantly and secretly dispensing bounty to the needy, 
he was one of those Unitarians who exemplify not only 
the liberty, but the spiritual prefoundness and beauty 
of our faith. The funeral service was held at the 
Hotel Lorraine on March 9, with Mr. Sullivan of All 
Souls Church officiating. Wei Bs Oy 


In a letter received from Mr. Sullivan he says: ‘“‘We 
have lost one of the best and noblest members of All 
Souls in Mr. Frye. He was a living example of 
fidelity to us all. Now that he is gone, we shall con- 
tinue to be helped by the memory of his devoted life.” 

iG. Fes 
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Address inquiries to 
HENRY HALLAM SAUNDERSON 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Department of Publicity 
American Unitarian Association 


Lyman Ward 
Founder and Principal 


Dr. W. Theodore Langley 
Treasurer 


THE SOUTHERN INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE 
FOR THE TRAINING OF WHITE YOUTH 


Davevitte, ALABAMA, 
December 17, 1918. 


Dear Mr. Ward,—In reply to your letter, I will 
give you a fifty dollar bond. I wish I was able to 
give more and hope I may be some day. Whenever you 
get ready for the bond, I will send it to you. 


s ever, 
(Signed) Jas. H. Harper. 


(From a one-armed boy who worked his way through 
Camp Hill Industrial School.) 


The school needs $6,000 to complete its 
debt fund of $25,000. We can use War 


Savings Stamps and Liberty Bonds at par. 


LYMAN WARD, Principal. 


Camp Hinz, ALABAMA, 
February 21, 1919. 
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THE DAWN OF A New Day 


Life is adjusting itself to new ideals. Our horizons have 
been pushed back and we live in a wider landscape. The 
dark night of war is passing, and already on the eastern hills 
“the flags of dawn appear.’ What the new day shall be 
depends upon our fidelity to the new ideals. Are our ardent 
hopes of a finer life to be realized? Our courage must 
answer. More sternly even than the demands of war comes 
the challenge of the new day. Our faith has been tested in 
the smoke of battle; now it must go through a lambent tlame 
which only pure gold can endure. The dross shall be con- 
sumed. Men are subjecting all things to 


THE TEST OF REALITY 


and only the genuine can bear the test. Religion at its best 
is the supreme need of the new day. . To us, of this liberal 
fellowship, comes the question: What does your religion offer 
as a sustaining strength for the faith of real men living a real 
life in a world of reality? ‘This question cannot be evaded 
and the tést cannot be avoided. Whatever fails now shall be 
discredited in the coming years. 


Our liberal fellowship must not halt and must not hesitate. 
This is the time for action. ‘There is urgent need of at least 


$75,000 before May 1, 1919 


for the work of the American Unitarian Association. 
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25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Send Contributions to HENRY M. WILLIAMS, J'reasurer 
25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


GIVE PROMPTLY AND GIVE GENEROUSLY 
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Pleasantries 


It’s a wise inhabitant of Central Europe 
nowadays who knows his own flag —Arkan- 
sas Gazette. 


The highest wage paid to women shoe 
workers is to the vampires, who receive 
twenty-three cents an hour.—Clinton Ad- 
vertiser. 


First Horse: “Do you prefer your meals 
@ la cart or table d’oat?” Second Horse: 
“Tt makes no difference to me if I get my 
hay a la mowed.”’—Judge. 


“We here at home, who perceived none 
of the actual horrors of war’— “Hold 
on until you see the new income tax 
blanks.”—Baltimore American. 


“Who discovered America?” “Ohio,” re- 
plied the little girl, “No; Columbus dis- 
covered America.” “Yes’m. Columbus was 
his first name.”—Washington Star. 


“You are very narrow-minded, and’— 
“Admitted,” cheerfully replied J. Fuller 
Gloom, “but I am pleased to say that I 
am sufficiently broad-minded to suit my- 
self.”—Judge. 


“Can a literary man do anything on a 
farm?” “Sure. If he makes a success of 
it, he can write wise articles telling people 
how to do it. If not, he can write funny 
stuff about his failures.”—Kansas City Star. 


Prospective Salesman (to sales-manager 
who has advertised for a salesman): “I’m 
answering your ad in to-day’s paper.” 
Sales-manager: “Had much experience?” 
Prospective salesman (confidently): “Yes, 
sir. I’ve sold-most everything in my time.” 
Sales-manager: “Then try selling me your 
services !” 


Said the man who was agreeing with 
the professor’s remark that the moral prop- 
aganda from the United States had had 
as much to do with winning the war as 
the allied military forces, “Now I know 
what Saint Paul meant by ‘the foolishness 
of preaching.’ Preaching makes people who 
discount it or oppose it look foolish.” 

A. C. 


The sexton of a suburban church has 
many stories to tell of the comments made 
by visitors. On the occasion of a festival, 
when the church was beautifully decorated 
with evergreens and flowers, an old lady 
walked up to the chancel and stood sniffing 
the air after every one had left the church. 
“Don’t it smell solemn?” she said at last 
to the sexton, as she turned away with evi- 
dent reluctance. “I don’t just know as I 
ever realized just what the ‘odor of sanctity’ 
meant before to-day.”—The Continent. 


At the recent Lowell centenary meeting 
in Cambridge, Mass., Prof. William Roscoe 
Thayer, who presided, told this: When Cor- 
nell University was founded, there was a 
struggle between Ithaca, N.Y., and Ovid, 
N.Y., for the location of the institution. 
Ithaca won out. It seemed necessary to 
compensate Ovid in some way, and so the 
new State Insane Asylum was located at 
Ovid. After some years had gone by, and 
both institutions were flourishing, the Ovid 
people began to suspect that Ithaca had a 
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wheels your ashes up stairs or down. Our Spiral 
Truss Ribbed Ash Barrels are cheaper. Under- . 
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UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION 


SOCIETY NEEDS FOR ITS WORK— 


(x) Annual collections from churches and regular gifts from 
individuals for current pensions for aged ministers, and 

(2) Special gifts and generous bequests for its Permanent 
Fund held for it by the American Unitarian Association 
as trustee. Judge James P. Parmenter, Pres., Rev. Robert 


S. Loring, Sec., Rev. Harold G. Arnold, Treas., 54 Kenneth 
St., West Roxbury, Mass. 


LIFE SUBSCRIPTION 
Send us a Liberty Bond and 


we will send you Tue REGISTER 
for life. 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER INCORPORATED 
6 Beacon Street, Boston 


Church Announcements 


FIRST CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETY, Eliot and 
Centre Streets, Jamaica.Plain. Rev. James A. Fairley, 
minister. Morning service at 10.30. Sunday-school at 12. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The Old 
North), Beacon Street at Audubon Circle. Rev. Lee S. 
McCollester will preach; service at 1m A.M. Sunday-school 
at 9.45 A.M. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul Revere 
Frothingham, D.D. Morning service at 11. Vesper ser- 
vice (all seats free) at 4. Church school at 9.45. The 
church is open daily from 9 to 4. 


ALL SOULS CHURCH, ROXBURY, corner Warren 
Street and Elm Hill Avenue. The friends of All Souls 
have decided to continue the evening services each Sunday 
throughout the season. Hearty invitations are given to 
all friends. ‘The Rev. Miles Hanson will be the preacher. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner of Berke- 
ley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. Charles E. Park, D.D., 
minister. Sunday-school, 9.15 A.M. Morning service, 
10.30. Children’s class, 3.30 P.M. Vespers, Thursda: 


y 
4.30 P.M. The church is open daily from 9 to 5. Ali |. 


welcome. 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and School 
Streets. Ministers: Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., and 
Rev. Sydney B. Snow. ~Sunday service at 10.30 A.M. 
Prof. C. R. Bowen will preach. Service in Italian, 7.30 
p.m. Wednesday noon, Dr. Brown will speak. Service 


daily 12m. Church open daily 9 to 12. 


FIRST PARISH IN DORCHESTER (1630), Moctay 
House Hill. Rev. Harry Foster Burns, minister, wi 
preach the third of the Lenten sermons on Sunday, 
March 23. Subject, “The Knowledge of God.” Church 
service at 11. Church school at 9.45. Kindergarten at 
rr. Cordial welcome. 


FIRST UNITARIAN CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
of Cincinnati, Reading Road and Linton Street. Church 
office, 1634 Union Trust Building. Rev. John Malick, 
minister. Rev. George A. Thayer, D.D., pastor emeritus. 
Church school and kindergarten at 9.45 A.M. Service o 
worship and sermon at11 A.M. The minister will preach. 


CHRIST CHURCH OF DORCHESTER, Dorchester 
Avenue and Dix Street. Church school at 9.45 A.M. 
Hale and Howe classes at 12.15. Service of worship and 
sermon at 11. The minister, Rev. W. A. Marzolf, will 
preach during March a series of discourses on “‘The Spir- 
itual Biography of Paul.” 
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Educational 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
For booklet address West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass, 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 

Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 

demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 

promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low charges. 
Scholarship. 

PROCTOR ACADEMY 

ANDOVER, N.H. 


THE MACDUFFIE SCHOOL rx sms 


Springfield, Mass. Three houses, Athletic field. 
Horseback riding, Swimming, Domestic Arts. 


College, general, special courses, stenography 


and typewriting. Principals: John MacDuffe, 
Ph.D., Mrs. John MacDufhe, A.B. 


i] TRAINING SCHOOL FOR THE 


LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Including special courses to meet the growing demand for 


Parish Assistants, Sunday-School Directors, Headworkers . — 


of Church Settlements, and Club Leaders. Open to men - 
and women. Modern, undogmatic, scholarly, practical. 
Liberal scholarship provisions, including Two 
Sessions at The University of Chicago. 


‘i 


fellowship yielding $810. Religious Education and — 
roca = aes poe —_ ey Sune 4 

uarter o special students w: olarship aid. — 
ey oC. Sonewonee President. : s 
MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL Gee 
Meadville, Pennsylvania * 


better thing than they had. Two old citi- 
zens were growling about Ithaca’s pros- 
perity one day, when one of them said, 
“Well, we got the insane asylum, anyway.” 
“Yes, we did,” said the other, “but you'll 
find out that it takes three insane asylums 
to equal a college!” 


When ordering change of address 
please send old as well as new 
address. 
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